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EXCAVATIONS AT TAXI LA, 1915-16. 1 


dharmakajika stupa. 

il tin? Dharraarfijika. Stupa my operations were mainly directed to clearing 
-L V. away the great heaps of debris towards the northern side of the plateau and so 
opening up the southern fare of the monastery which 1 assume to have occupied 
this part of the site. Whether it will he necessary tn dig much further in order 
to reach the wall of this monastery, is not yet apparent. A series of walls of 
the semi-ashlar and later types of masonry have already bean found extending 
from budding H as far as the eastern limits of the plateau, but it has vet to 
be determined if these are the remains of the monastery itself or of u row of 
chapels in front of it. Probably, it will Iw found that the latter is the ease, 
and that they are chapels similar to those which I shall presently describe in 
the north-east comer of the excavated area. The accumulation of debris along the 
line of these structures is some 15 to 20 foet in height and. as it consists largely 
of colossal stones fallen from the ruined buildings, the task of excavating it is 
necessarily a slow and laborious one. 

In front—that is. on the south side—of the stretch of walls referred to above 
and towards rheir western end. are three small circular stupas designated U'. U% 
and U 3 on the plan (PI. 1}, which closely resemble one another in point of size 
ami construction, and which were clearly built at one and the same period. 
They are now standing to a height of between 3' 6 r and +' (f above their founda¬ 
tions, and van,' in diameter from 10* f* r to il’ 0", They nre built of semi- 

1 The following in >■ Jiert of t h«' ■hbwviLtiiioa ami turd in this ^rtteLfe. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL KECORT. If>t5-10. 


ashlar masonry with a torus and scut in base moulding of kafijtir. Like most of 
tbe other structures of the same age on this site., the torus moulding is bevelled 
off in three edges, but this bevelling tuny have been for the convenience of 
the masons when cutting the stones, and it may well be that the stucco with 
which the kafijur was subsequently covered was round instead of angular in 
section. Two of these stupas (U‘ r and U 3 ) yielded no relics, but in the third 
{U' ) I found, near the top of the structure and at a height of 4' 3* from the ground 
level, an earthenware pot much like a modern flower pot (pi. IV, J), with a 
casket of Gandharn stone (PL IV, 5) inside, and the damaged bottom u f another 
casket of the same material (PL IV, J) placed over the lid for protection. The 
diameter of the earthenware put is 7f r , that of the relie casket 4f, and that 

ot the protecting tasker 5^"- Inside the relic casket were the following articles 
{PL IV, 6 16):^ 

(U Bone relic. I ^ long. 

(2) 32 thill discs of beaten gold, whole or fragmentary, varying from ,V 
to I' in diameter. 

<3J Oval gold leaf. long. 

(4) Minute cylindrical ring of gold. 

(5) Minute cylindrical ring of silver. diameter. 

pi) Fragments of silver leaf apparently belonging to discs. 

(7) d pearl beads and fragments of mother-of-pearl. 

(8) Piece of rock crystal, uncut, 

(9) Cornelian gem of scsxaboid shape, polished but not engraved] fI" long. 

(10) 144 pierced beads of various shape.Mound, 24-sided, amygdaloid* 

lenticular, octagonal and irregular; one in form of monkey and two 
of tortoise. The materials used are cornelian, green jasper, topaz 
limestone, aquamarine, garnet, amethyst, mother-of-pearl, crystal 
ruby, bone and glass. One of the cornelian beads is of the shape 
and make common in Maarya times, » V 

<U) Broken fragments uf banded agate, highly polished and finely bored 
probably of Maurva date, l^xif. 

(12) L npierced amygdaloid bead of yellowish brown stone, 44" loim 

(13) 33 pieces of coral, piurced. 

(14) Miscellaneous pieces of rock crystal, topaz, and aquamarine. 

(15) 4 coma of Manes, ApoUodotus and Spakhores, and one defaced and 

uncertain. 



Two other stupas which were cleared in this r 
numbered P 2 and in the plan, both situated in 
large stupa NL All that now remains of the form 


excavations at t axil a. 1915-ltl, :t 

9 ! square and S' 9" high. It is composed wholly of kanjiir stone coated with 
stucco and is relieved around the base with the usual torus and scoria moulding 

O 

In the centre of the structure was a square relic chamber long since rifled of 
its contents, the walls of which were finished internally with a coating of liiue 
plaster. In view of the fact that this chamber is not set square with the walk 
of the stupa, and in view also of the fact that it descends to a somewhat lower 
level than the foundations nf the walls, it is legitimate to assume that it may 
have belonged to an earlier edifice on the same site. Abutting against the north 
and east sides of the plinth, as well as at the north-east corner, are three later 
additions iu the shape of rectangular plinths which once no doubt supported 
shrines for images. The earliest of these addition* was the one <m the north, 
then came the one oil the east, and last of all the one at the north-east corner. 
AH three are constructed of semi-ashlar masonry of limestone, mid the two on 
the north and east sides are provided with cornices of kanjiir; the other has 
been destroyed to a point below the linu of the cornice. The only small anti¬ 
quities found in the excavation of this building were a small lidless casket of 
slate (No- QOS) decorated with cross hatchings and an iron arrow-head (No. 558). 

The plinth of the other stupa ( N] is square, built of kanjiir stone covered 
with stucco, and subsequently enlarged to 11’ tj H by the construction of a semi- 
ashlar wall on its four sides. It is in too ruinous a condition to call fox any 
particular notice. 

Still further to the east—that is, in die extreme north-east corner of the 
excavated area—I brought to light u singularly interesting group of edifices. 
At this point there is a broad passage going due north past the side of the 
.stupa N 4 , flanked on either side by stupas und image chapels, und apparently 
leading to another chapel at its northern end. Of these chapels there are two 
on the west of the passage and, so far as can be seen at present, four on the 
east—all of semi-ashlar stone construction and very solidly built. Most striking 
among them is N 10 (Pi. II 6} at the extreme northern end on the east side. It 
stands on a plinth raised 3’ 6" above the ground level, access to which is provided 
bv a broad flight of four steps. Its walls, which are singularly massive and 
Obviously intended to carry a great weight, are nearly 5' in thickness, and 
its interior measurements IT’ 9* by 14’ 9'. When excavated from the debris, it was 
standing to n height of approximately twelve feet, but, to judge by what is left 
of the chief image, it must once have bad an elevation of at least 4ij feet. The 
image in question, doubtless of the Buddha, b of colossal proportions and stands 
opposite the entrance nn a low plinth measuring ID' l' by 5' U~. Unfortunately, 
only the feel and lower part of the raiment have survived, but the length of the 
foot [5' 3“ from heel to toe) indicates that th*- figure had an approximate 
height of 35 feet. To the left of this colossal statue and on a smaller plinth 
against the northern wall of the shrine is a seated but headless figure of the 
Buddha, 5' 8" in height including the pedestal (PJ. Ill «) ■ the halo is circular and 
large enough to surround the whole figure from head to foot. On the south aide of 
the shrine, again, there is a third standing image, of which the whole upper 
part above the thighs is now destroyed; and placed against the east wall, 

n & 
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between tlm and the maiu image, is a fourth standing figure of smaller dimea- 
■ ion* (Pi. II1, c). Its head and right bund are missing; but otherwise it is in a 
tolerably good state of preservation and the plastic treatment of the feet and 

P \ ; a , IU V a f ^ ngllJar l- y S ootl - A large head found in the debris near this chapel 
probably ^belongs to the third of these images In all of these statues, as well aa in 

f tkt ‘ ' ame P*"* the «« ia composed either of kafijur stone roughly 
fashioned f0 ' he * u 'Pf ofrhe Dr of and small kafljflr atones combined 

getber or of mud alone; and the stucco which covers this core and in which 
a lie feat tires and other details are made out, is composed of almost pure lime 
f er Ked paint la found in several instances still adhering to the robes and 
no doubt other pigments as well as gilding were employed, as they were also 
mp u.j ed in the case of the Gandhara sculptures, for their further embellishment 
The next chapel towards the south, N", which was built subsequently 
U {. preceding one, is of smaller dimensions, measuring internally 0 r 2" wide bv 

? w * P‘ mtl1 3 10" * Judglrt. The northern wall of th i.s ekpel b 

substantially budt than the southern, being a foot Less in thicknT^ 
reason for this difference is that, the chapel being built against the A w l 
exislnig structure N' D it* northern wall received lateral support from it 

£c Er.r ■us-j: ? 1 ~ 

..f tie Buddha, Ita* uo,Ld,rr now'‘lef" EfliTS 

? ri?£ 

three, was found on the floor of the shrine ft is r.f tl,o . . ■ l - 

but without the customary «*«; the curve of the mouth ia beanS“«te^ 

zztjsjitsssj: * —- 

t0 J ° • Against the western face of these two wall nr ,1 i * ’/amounts 

of steps giving access to the shrines there was erected at , |1, Ctl ! ' e 
shrine built in the semi-ashlar style, of which oulv the plintT f * “S 
destruetton. The western fafade of this plinth ia adorned willr.J?°T 
pilasters resting on a torus moulding and surmounted bv a frieze a td ° 11 

cornice. In the central bay between the pilasters is , " , d J 1,11 

“ mW I® 1 "' of the Buddha, apparently^In the attitude r 
joining N ,T on its south side, is amrther smaller cCl 1 *«• 

flight of :i steps and containing a srprare stupa. Tire latter >V “ 

constructed of kanjOr. stuccoed over and coarselv w , , , s ‘ |l ‘“ re ' 

standing^ a heigh, of r. is decorjtSl T “ 

by a frieze of stunted Corinthian pilasters alternatina with ail ^ rT*^ 

shajre as those on the Maiu Stflpa, with which it *s no doubT ' “T 
contemporary. " approximately 

Hip two chapels on the opposite (west) sid* nf a.t. n _ 
mon plinth with a partition wail between them. and must tbelZ £?£ 
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at one and the same time. In the one to the north <N aB ) are two pedestals 
lor statues, hut the statues themselves have disappeared. Tn the cue to the 
south are the remains of what appears to have been a lone pedestal on the 
north -■side, hut there are no longer any traces of images. 

The only other buildings at the Dliurmariijika that remain to be mentioned 
are [three small stupas on the western side of the main edifice. Two of these 
(S a and S !1 > are comprised in the ring of small stupa'' which were erected 
in the fiaka-Pddava period and must have fallen to decay before any of the 
chapels cuuld be reared upon their ruins. The former consist* of a square 
plinth and circular drum, and is constructed of rough rubble with a torus mould¬ 
ing of kanjur near the base of the latter. The saute material may he assumed 
also to have been employed tor facing the upper part of the structure, just as 
it. was employed in the case of D* and D 2 in the south-west quadrant of the 
circle* In penetrating into the interior of this stupa some difficulty was experienced 
owing to the walls of the later chapel* being carried almost directly across 
its centre, and, as these walls could not lie removed, it was necessary to sink 
a shaft alongside of them and then cut laterally beneath their foundations* Tn 
this way the relic chamber was reached at a depth of is’ and was found to be 
of small dimensions (9J* X 8^ X U" deep) and constructed of baujfir blocks. 
Inside it were four copper coins (Nos* 797-HUO) of Axes 1 and MflUes, and a 
steatite casket well turned on the lathe (FI IV. 27) which contained the following 
articles (PI- IV. 17-26) — 

t. Miniature casket of gold, chain. jj" (FI. IV, 26), 

2, Safety pin of gold with diamond-shaped bezel surrounded by a double 

line of granulations and inlaid with opaque blue stone. Length If* 
(PL IV, 25). 

3, Safety pin of gold with plain diamond-shaped bezel. Length 1|V (PL 

IV, 24). 

4, Safety pin of gold with plain leaf-shaped bezel. Length 1{' (PL IV, 25). 

5, Six small beads of ruby, garnet, amethyst and rock crystal. Five are 

pierced and one uupierced (PL IV, 17-22). 

In the gold casket were five minute bends of bone, a round bead of ruby, 
three small pieces of silver leaf, a piece of coral, a fragment of stone and a bone 
relic. Lying beside this stupa were two smalt stucco heads (Nos. 045 anti 8*23}, 
une to the south and the other to the west. 

The second stupa (S & ) i* for the most part concealed by the later chapels 
erected over it. All that is now visible is the eastern side of the square plinth, 
which is constructed of nibble faced with kanjflr and covered with stucco. In 
the centre of this plinth was a circular relic chamber, V T in diam, and 
1' V deep, with a heavy slab of coarse conglomerate atone (2' 7' x 2‘ 6' X 01 *> 
over the top, The casket enshrined in this chamber ia exceptional in that it 
is of ivnrv (PL IV, 1). It measures 4* in diameter, and, like the caskets of stone, 
is turned on the lathe, but it differs from them to this extent, that the concern 
tT j 0 c i rr I e ^ vrith which the lid and base are decorated are raised iu relief instead 
of being incised* Inside it was another smaller reliquary' of ivory of cylindrical 
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shape, decorated externally by dividing the surface into eleven horizontal sections 

, . mth a conve * (PI- IV, 2). Beside* tide smaller casket there were 

also in the larger receptacle the following articles:— 

(1.) i more or leas broken discs of silver, varying in diameter from 4' to 

y COuves ln shape and very thin. There appear to have "been 
dt??cs of wood fitted into the concave side* 

(2) 2 gold discs, of smaller size, damaged. 

(,tj Fragment of twisted gold wire. 

(4) 2 pieces of coral. 

(J) II small beads of gold, amethyst, pearl, bone, and (?) iron p, T ites. 

(u) f ragments of glass paste and limestone. 

The third and last sthpa deserving notice (S r ) is situated immediately at 

bv Z ? tbe ^ oi cba P ek The original structure, which probably dates 
inm the latter half ''f the first century AJX, is 13' lo’ square and of nmgh 

"Tr ^7\2 P irZ^ tie Smal1 diapef ^ Its present hei^ 
di AI > ( Whjdl UaS 8| ' ■**“ a " d 2 ' deep, contained no 

! ' AJ f ° Ug tLe east M,d of the north side of the stupa is a later 

addition of 3rd-4th century A.D., which for some obscure reason Jus never to 
have been contmtied round the other sides. It is faced with Mnam i „ 

dr y ^ ^ stueoo, z oSyTLi: • 

2 a S S t' r / ,T ° f “ *** Pfc— - iXvi 0(37* 

on a well moulded and elaborate base. 

TheJoHwing is a list of sme of the minor or mtiqwtfcg found at the 

Dhrtrtnarajikd Stu-pa, 

A.—Stone Objects. 

1- Fiagmeiit of frieze, I' loi' long, with Amorim bearing a garland and 

% ,J| g <.and. areas m bold relief. The ringed figures are parfeuiarif S ueee^"f 
Gandhara stone. B 23 floor. No. 963. (p|. y j) 1 7 iccesaluh 

No. fo sT” “ *** d “ m ‘* eti - Mone. Ddbria. 

3 Maktm head in relief, i' )' x 9J'. Of early achool. Stone hollowed ollt 
bthmd. Greyish-white sandstone, Debris. No. 1071, * out 

4. Small fljing figure in relief, 3" high, with halo and hands n„t^t t , 
attitude of worship. Main Stdpa, Eatt gate, r h, N„ tw “ 

3. Figure m relief, Sj' high, seated cm couventional l„ tue . I,,,,, , , . 
head, liandbara stone. Main stupa, East gate. 2' b.s. No. i 47 n ‘ " ” nd 

12 b 8 ,"^. lU" 1 *'' #r mW ' l ‘ tone. Mon. S>. 

t et s d Tr. ts** 

ft. Two tablets of reddish porous stone and veJJowhth .,te ir i * 

'jr ***H*r; rt .iatL' Ctr»TM' 

Mon. S hfre, rafdt to u irencb nuiriiuM ut| nnd WM .1 ., ,. '-—. 

ir«acli Da if* north isHe. u ® oUl oioimateiv j M, tn . H to * 
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0, Large stone lamp, 1' 1" long, much broken, with projecting handle at 
back and linear decoration in relief around rim. Gandhara slate atone. Mon. 
S, 10' b.s, No, 1269, 

10. Head of BodhLsattva in alto relievo, 1' 2* high, with halo at back and 
canopy above. Surface damaged. Mon. S r 10' b.n, No. 1102. 

11. Head of Buddha, 5^" high. Hair arranged in short curls over head and 
ushftsha. Left ear, nose and fund damaged; flight moustache. Best period. 
Modelling good. Gandhura stone. Mon. S, 8' b.s. No. 1185. (Pi. V. /). 

12. Small head of an ascetic (?) in relief: 2f" high. Gandhara stone. Mon. 
S, 10' b.s. No. 1215. 

13. Head in the round, 3|" high. Hair arranged in corkscrew etuis starting 
from the crown. Tip of nose, chin, eyebrows and cars damaged. The crown of 
the head is much flattened. Gandhara stone. Mon. S, 10 b.s. No. 1167. 

U. Standing figure of Bodhisattva (?) in low relief, high. His right 
elbow resting on smaller figure at side. Delicate workmanship, Fine-grained, grey 
stone. Mon. S, inaide chamber. No. 1027. 

15. Bodhiaattva head. 6" high, with decorated turban, tiara and ear ornaments. 
Front of face damaged, Mon. S, inside chapel. No, 881. 

H3, Head, high. Hair arranged in line strands and bound with beaded 
fillet. The back of the head is missing mid the face damaged, Mathura sand* 

Stone, Mon. S, lV b.s. No. 371. ^ 

17. Finger ring, diani. 1|", of banded agate. Mon. S, 1U' b.s. No. 1375. 

18, Bottom of steatite casket, dinrn. 2', of grey slate. Turned on lathe and 

decorated with lines. Mon, N, 11 b,s. No, 1127. 

IP. Bodhisattva, 7|* high, seated on lotus in dhyana-Vuulra, with a devotee 
=eatetl on stool on either side. Gandhara stone. N 6 , south. 2' b.s. No. LU!>3. 

2U. Gandhara bust and head in relief, o' high. Much damaged. N IT , ’2 b. 

top of stflpa. No. 074. , , , 

.,1 Ringed figure of enpid in the round, ht. 4| - Nee damaged and legs 

below hips missing. Greenish Gandhira slate. N |T , 2' b. top of stupa. 
\o 673 

* 22 . Head in low relief, 31' high. Hair arranged in a knot over forehead 

and flowing back over the cam GondMra stone. P 2 , north (debris). No. 13sL 
' 23. Frieze of cupids bearing garland, V If long. GandMra stone. P* 

south (d&bris). No. 1198. 

■ii Standing figure in reliei, Ill’ high, with Hying hgnrc at ado appearing 
over proper left shoulder. Wean JMt, scarf and ornaments. Feet and arm, 
damaged Style and modelling good. Clundhlira stone. P*. nortl. 0 h.s. 

K “' ^Bottom ot casket of grey amethyst steatite, diameter 2% decorated with 
* iLtnlimflH P 12 . S. comer of structure, 2' b.s. No. <368. 

26. Attorn of miniature casket, diameter 1', run partially broken, blate 
lfJ R 3 2' 8’ h-s. No. 3<J4. 

27. W» bead, 5' high, kaHjur .tone. S 3 , wert 
No. 30. 


of debris. 2' b.s. 
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. t Budd h a 71' high. Head, hands and feet missing, 

2S. Draped figure ol (r) Buddha, fi S 

Gandhaia atone. T a ( 3' bf- No. 718. diameter 4*% divided into 4 

29. Curved slate votive d.-h of b qoa drant* contain lotus leaves, 

quadrants with ciEOuJur depress,mi m ^ I feh-tidled 1*. T 2 . 

the third a winged motor* and the fourth a tV 

*■ "30. Uet, dieter If. *-** *■“ ^ *"* 

^ ** — Wtkm ”“ Stil> - T ' ’’ ^ 

“ CT 3fSvf(l)” g m *-* of bull. * On- P* -•* 

missing. Gandhaia stone. U’, east. 8 b.*. 


B.—Stucco Objects. 

■ t . _t flower diameter u! , with acutiThus-like 

te j,- r",rr b : ** *<« » t» **».«-» 

*"£ ^°< - «■* - ^ 

East gate (debiw). N°- 1 [^* ,, ^ . Left leg, both arms and head missing. 

,/SB K 5 S i n - -“•••■ «- —■ - - 

^ 4 4IK> bwh with corkscrew curl, pinging from *« <* bead ami 
coaatf Ty hlv FdlU-. trace, at red colour. Main stupa, H gate (del™,. 

*“■ “itad. 81' high. Flowing hair eonfiued be cap «Mt taasclled top. Main 

stupa. ptr= “ n “ d !,i,oj ,,r veii w,tod ; 

0, Small he A , -* g _ eyebrows and hair painted grey black; pent of 
®7vc“ l .md”fili°r4<h’and"red linen alto - forehead and cheeks. Mon. S, 

* \ fed “r high, with moustache and c.almcate head dre^ No* damaged 

•"* ri t‘ h f Uli «*■» —Hi «-* 

g. Right hand, 112 . " . N 9 . inulde stupa. 6 J b.s. No. 23G. 

^ S mlW. 61'° high. Face twisted towards left peeper; ears and 

m \1tisb til lions head- rit. ^ ■ 111 * c " , ,, . 

U urge head of BoddUa. LSI' high. Conventual type (bel.>ngmg to on. 
of 'tanding figure*). Well modnl.ted mouth. No ,te»n. N', inside cha|iel. 

S<> ' TlTw «* h'Og. Tip o« ting Eager broken; also middle of little 
^‘ holding end of garment. Belongs to standing figure on aon.L wall ot 

^hrin p- No- ^13+ 
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IS. Head of ascetic with drawn featmes, ht. 4^, Deep-set- eyes, Eight 
side of skull missing. Striking forceful expression. Earlobes protected. P a , 
north, fi' h,s. No. 1141. (PL in/). 

14. Bracket figure Oj" long. Gaping month ; face damaged: traces of red 
pigment. R 3 , 4' b.s. No. 91. 

15. Head, 4;{ high, with nose, chin and lower hp damaged. Features and 
liait treated hi stiikiQglj bold manner. AVeli modelled brow and cheeks. R } , 
2' h.s. No. 178. 

HI. Head of an animal. (?) Bull. 2f high. R 3l 9' b. top of wall. No. 334. 

17. Head, 4|" high. With deep set eyes and gaping mouth, like a gargoyle, 
R 3 , 2' <T b.s. No. 390. 

18. Head. 2|" high. S 6 . 2‘ (T b.s. No. 08. 

19. Hoad, 2j-" high; wears ear-rings and fillet. S°. 2' 6' h.a. No. 09. 

20. Head. 3$" high, similar to preceding but crowned with conical cap S' 5 , 1' 
b.s. No. 53. 

21. Head, 3|* high. Hair confined by turban tieti in knot over r, ear. In 
fuit preservation. Traces of red-brown pigment. S fl . 2' 0" h.s. No. 179. 

22. Torso and head of female, 6" high. Bight atm and r. eat* mining: left 

shoulder and one hand damaged. Wears armlets, bangles mid headdress. The 
ring around neck appears to 1>e the upper edge of n garment. S°. 1' 0' 

b.s. No. 54. 

23. Head, -t l ’ high. with ornamental headdress. Left cur missing; otherwise 
well preserved. Hair falling in curb over r. car: ring iu r. earlobe. Charmingly 
delicate features. S G . 2' tl* b,s, No. 183. 

24. Small bead, 21," high. Forehead damaged. Persian headdress, with neck 
lappet covering cars. An admirable little bead. S r , west. 2' b.a. No. 458. 

25. Musk of miniature head, 2£* high. Ornamental headdress; face in fair 
preservation. S B , south. 3 fl* b.s. No. 945. 

2ti, Miniature head, high, with ornamental turban ending in knot over 
left ear. Hight ear and tip of nose damaged. S*. west- 3' b.s. No. 829. 

C.—Terracottas, 

1. LionV head front vessel, if high: surface debris. No. I. (PL V; /). 

2. Mask, 3j" high; surface debris. No. 1970, (PL HI, d), 

3. Head of Bodhisaliva (?}, hi <H'. Hair arranged in strands passing from 
mhtisht to forehead and confined by band tieti in front. Earlobes and left 
eyebrow damaged. Pronounced nose and lips. At hack is veil (?) falling from 
usluti&ho* Mon, S- 8’ b.s. No. 1195 . (PI- II I e). 

4. Upfser part of head of Buddha (1), 5j" high, with curly hair. Hood 
behind, passing over the usknisha. Hole from neck to crown of bead Apparently 
for wooden support, Mon. S. 10 h.s. No, 1202. 

5. Bearded head, 7’ high, with .-strongly pronounced features. Hair drawn 
back in coarse strands from forehead and knotted on crown of bead. Mon, S, 
ft' b.s. No, 950. (Pi. HI f*)- 
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6, Female figure, 7g* high, carrying lamp. Base broken. Hollow inside; 
- f ordinary earthenware. Mon, Q. V b.s. No. loiii. {PI. V a.) 

7, Spout (polished) of vessel in form of tmktra snout, 2'f bug, powdered 
with mica, Mon. S. 8 r b.s. No. 1538. (PL V m.) 

8, lion’s head, 2" wide, apparently from a vessel. Solid. Mon S 7' l- * 
No, 1420. 

fi. Lion’s head from vessel, 2|" wide, powdered with mica. Mon. S 2 6' bs 
No. 1358. (PL V g.) 

10. Toy tortoise rattle, 4' long. Mon, S. Ki f b.s. No. 1274, 

U. Cover ,,f ur intense buruer (?) diameter 3f. Decorated with niches on 
tie outside, each of which is pierced with a hole: powdered with mica 
Mon. S. 3 b.s. No. 1212. (PL Y i.) 

12. Spoilt of a vessel, 2$' long, in form of makara snout. Mon. S. 7' b.s. No. 472. 

13. Lamp, 4|" long. Of coarse cluv. Mon, S. 6' b.s. No. 431. 

14. Miniature human head, V high, with conical cap; well modelled Mon 
S. 5 b.s. No. 388. 


15. Lion’s head. IT high, from vessel. Mon, E. 2 f b.s. No 155 
t«. Tor bird rattle. 3J' long. Headle.is and broken imderaeath. 

M *>* Ik 1Li M,. ¥ I ilJ-h 


IV) 


north. 2 * b.s. No. 1100 . 

1-. Head. 5 high. Mouth, chin and r. cheek damaged. Hair tied with 
nbhon, which is passed around head. Coarse workmanship; badly damaged and 
of little interest. IN'*, east; 5‘ below top of stupa. No. 1037. 

18. Head, 7 i'high, badly damaged. Ornamental turban. S*. 2' 6 ' b.s. No 321 
No ^ luUg> r>f conv<mti onalised animal Lead. U 1 , south; debris. 


D.—Pottery. 

1. Clay lamp, Of' Jong. Mon. S, 8' b.s. No. 1565, 

2 . Incense burner with handle, Ht. 3 {'. Mon. S 5 ' b,s. No 383 

3. Earthenware jar with lettering in ink <] i OAXT No F 5 fl ’ 

4. BiHcto stamp. li' high, with circular face incised with geometric 
pattern and dots. N 3 4 * * 7 . north. 3' b.s. No, 513. 

5. Incense burner, 41' high. T. 4 ' b.s. No. 833. 


E.—Metal Objects. 

L Betel leaf of copper. * 2 * Jong. B’ 4 . V b.s. No. 1252. 

2. Arrow-head, 2J' long, triangular with concave sides. K\ west 

tUv» 

3. Copper antimony rod, 4 y long, with both ends rounded. Mott. S. 8 ' b ^ 

loo5i 

4. ('opper antimony rod. 4$' long, plain. Mon. S. 5' b.s. No. Slu 

o* topper pin, 4$' long with ornamental head. Mon. S, 5 ' b.s. No $11 

f* * lfm bro,,ze ring, diameter £’, Mon. S. 10' b. a. No io«« 

7. Copper ear ring, diameter |\ Mon. S. 5 ' 6 * b.s, No. 528. 
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S. Copper ring, diameter ; broken. Mon. S. 5' b.s. No. 812. 

0. Copper finger ring, diameter J", with diamond-shaped bezel. Mon. $, 8 f 
b.s. No. 984. 

10. Copper ring, diameter with linear decoration on the outside. Mon. 
S . steps. No. 1038. 

11. Copper bangle, diameter lf\ with rope pattern. Mon, S. 4' b.s. 
No. 775. 

12. iron arrow-head, 3|" Jong. Triangular, damaged. Mon, S. 2' 0" b.s. 

No, 128- 

13. Pouhlo iron hook, 2|" long, with staple attached. Mon. S. 5' 6" l>.s. 
No. 54ft. 

It, Copper antimony rod, + : ^ long, twisted in middle; both ends bulbous. 
Mon. E. 2' b.s, No. 270. 

15. Copper finger ring, diameter broken. N |T . No. 1044. 

10. Decorative fragment of copper in shape of arrow-head. l|" long, N 17 , 
2' b.s. No. 570. 

17. Bottom of silver casket enclosing one of gold. Rough geometric figure 
impressed on gold. Diameter N ,a . No. 810, 

18. Iron arrow-bead, 2|" long, triangular with concave sides, damaged. 
P 9 . East. 3' b.s. No, 827. (PI. V e.) 

19. Iron arrow-head, 2\* long, triangular with concave sides, dumaged. P |J , 
debris. No. 538. 

20. Thin sharp-pointed Copper pin. 4" long, T a , 2' b.s. No, 017. 

21. Copper bangle, diameter 2", decorated with linear pattern on rim, T 1 . 
5' 6* b.s. No. 920. 

22. Copper hand, 1 £* long holding a bud ; well modelled. T% 2' b.s. 
No. 693. 

23. Iron ring and staple, 8 F long. T*, 5' b.s. No. 876. (PJ. ^ d.) 

2-t. Iron bowl, diameter 4| r . Rim partially broken. T s , 3 b.s. No. 756. 

25, Iron bell, 2J' high, complete with tongue. T 2 , 3' b.s. No. 714, 

26. Copper rod. 4{" long twisted in the middle and bent. UC east; 8' b.s. 
No. 1599. 

27, Copper finger ring, diameter J*, plain. U , east, 8 b.s. No. 1514. 

28. Copper object, 4" long crescent-,shaped with rough edges; U'. west, 
S' b.s. No. 1508, 

2D. Iron safety pin, li 3 ,** long, broken ; Mon. S. 5' b.s. No. 8760. (PI. ^ <?.) 

30. Arrow-head, long, double-edged; Mon, S, 5' b.s. No. 1111. (PL \ ft.) 


KUNALA MONASTERY. 

In the description of the Kunala Stfipa which I published in last years 
Report I mentioned that a little to the west of the stupa and on a slightly 
higher level there was an extensive block of buildings which General Cunningham 
had mistaken for a guardhouse, but which 1 assumed to be a monastery of the 
kind almost invariably found side by side with Buddhist stfipaa in this part of 
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India. This reason ] have cleared the eastern side of the building and found 
iny assumption to he correct. Both monastery and stupa are set on an artificial 
plateau which was constructed by levelling up the rough, rocky ridge with debris, 
and which on its eastern side covers the remains of the old city wall. The 
monastery is of the same age and built in the same style as the stupa to which 
i( belongs, but it is devoid of the decorative features which distinguish the 
alter. The walls are standing to a height of between 13 and 14 feet at their 
highest point, and have a thickness varying from 5' 0" in the outer walls to 
3' J m the inner. They are of semi-ashlar masonry once covered with mud 
plaster, and of singularly massive construction., some of rhe blocks of which 
they are composed measuring as much as 4' by 2' 6’ by* 1' 6\ It is note¬ 
worthy that, as a general rule, the bond k carefully broken both in the ashlar 
courses and in the alternate diaper courses. So far as can be seen at present, 
the monastery consists of u large rectangular court measuring 155' li* along 
Its eastou s,de ’ witL 11 ^niaBer court on Its south, the two courts presenting l 
continuous frontage to the cast of nearly 200 feet. A view of this front taken 
from the stupa is reproduced in R VI, h. . The larger court is designed on the 
usual pk« with an open quadrangle in the centre and a verandah and range of 
ce is behind it on the four sides. Along the east side there are nine of ll.ese 
cells the corner ones of which measure 11 feet deep by 20 feet wide, the re¬ 
mainder being of the same depth and just hall as wide. According to the 
earned Wary of the -Mahiibodhi Society these measurements still continue 
to be the orthodox measurements for such cells at the present dav In the cells 
are small rnches closed over with a rounded or pointed arch and no doubt 
intended for the reception of lamps. The main entrance to the monastery is 
m the eastern wall, but not quite opposite to the middle of the quadrangle 

™ the 'l?Z ,*?* t0 the Unitil 0t * aild to the south, ite 

Hire held « h“ *"r ^ 18 ^ aakwl b} ' tW ° With a spacious 

threshold of heavy limestone Bags in froot. The verandah is 19' s' wide and 

raised, like the cells, on a plinth about 3 feet above the level of the 

quadrangle, into which there are several small flights o! steps descending J u d fi - 

mg from the accumulation of debris inside the building, from the charred 

remains of timber over the d^bns, and from the Inter additions and repairs 

the monastery seems to have been in occupation for a considerable period and 

finally to have been burnt down. Two arrow heads discovered among the 

charcoal suggest that its destruction was due to a hostile invasion. Their des- 
onptjon is m follows:—- 

0) Iron arrow-head, dj* long and exceptionally heavy ; flat, with two barbs 
2 b.e. Kiiu ill a Mon., No. ft. (R VII, 6.) 

(2) Similar, four-sided. 2f long. 2' 0' b. s„ Ktmfila Mon.. No. 10. 


SIRKAP* 

In tnc lower city of Sirkap there is still a large part of the strip of ground 
acquired by Government which has not yet been touched by the spade, andl 
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decided that the most profitable course would be to drive trenches north and 
south at intervals through this uuexcavated area, and so ascertain as soon as 
possible where the most promising remains were likely to be found. Several 
such trenches were dug on the east and west sides of the High Street extending 
to a length of ncarh 1,-00 yards in all, and within a very few days this trial 
eiia 1de<i me to locate another very interesting stupa court belonging 
to a complex of buildings which 1 have designated block A, immediately inside Bloc * 
tile north gate of the city and on the eastern side of the High Street. This 
court, of which a photo is reproduced in Pi. VI is much more spacious than 
the one m block F, and, in addition to several stupas of varying sizes, contains 
a number of chambers ranged against ha four walls. The whole of it has not 
yet been cleared, and for this reason I do not propose to publish a plan of it 
at this stage: but, ao far as can be seen at present, it measures some 96 feet 
from east to west by 101 feet from north to south. On the side overlooking 
tiie High Street are the remains of what appears to have been a lofty terrace, 
which probably corresponded In height to the lowest storey and was intended 
for the support of projecting balconies above. It resembles the terrace in front 
of the Buddhist Aptidnl Temple higher up the street- but in this case there 
are no traces either of steps or of an entrance opening on to the High Street* 
and it is likely, therefore, that access to the court was provided by a doorway 
leading from one of the tide alleys. The chamber* inside Hie conrt seem origi¬ 
nally to have been confined to groups of two or three apartments of a fair 
size disposed in each of its corners 1 . Subsequently, however, these chambers 
were replaced by ranges of somewhat smaller apartments on all sides of ike 
roiLrt ■ masonry both in the earlier arid later rooms is of the rough rubble 

variety approximating in appearance to the small diaper; but in the earlier 
walls limestone is generally used for the larger blocks as well u~ for the small 
sparts which fill the interstices between them, whereas in the later walk kafijur 
and limestone are used indiscriminately. Pending, however, the more extended 
clearance of the building, the above observations regarding the plan and con¬ 
struction of these chambers must be regarded as tentative only. 

The largest of the stupas in this court stands in its centre and has a base 
measurement of 32 f) square. In appearance it resembles generally the shrine 
in block F, hut it is less solidly built and, so far as can be judged from its 
remains, less ornate than the latter, and it differs from it, too, in that the flight 
of steps which gave access to the plinth is on the northern instead of the western 
side. The core of the structure is of rubble, and the facing, as usual of kanjur 
tione overspread with coarse stucco mid finished with lime wash, coats upon 
coats of which, added no doubt in the course of many decades, were found ad¬ 
hering to parts of the structure. Round the base runs a form and Scotia mould* 
tng surmounted by a senes of pilasters, .seven on each side : above which were 
a frieze and dentil cornice, similar to the corresponding members in the stupa 
of block F. The frieze and the cornice are no longer in ntu, but a multitude 
of car v ed blocks belonging to them were found amid the fallen debris. Round 

'Tl*y Jut* been traced bi their* only i a th* ooutWen nod north-urn cumor ~ 
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the upper edge of the plinth ran a balustrade of the orthodox pattern, 3 f 8" 
in height including a somewhat deep coping and. base moulding. Fortunately, 
a very complete section of this balustrade, measuring 4' 2' in length and com¬ 
prising three uprights, was lying on the south side of the structure and proves of 
special interest as demonstrating how this kind of balustrade was constructed. 
Hitherto, I have found only the detached members of such balustrades, and 
though it was clear enough that they could not have been constructed on the 
i-pen principle, like those for example at SafSchi, it was by no means clear how 
the interspaces between the crossbars and pillars were filled in. From the well 
preserved specimen that has now been recovered in this court, it turns out that 
the balustrade was first pieced together in stone, each of the members (pillars, 

cross-liars, coping, etc.) being cut independently as if thev were intended for 

an open railing, but with this difference, that the' back of the pillars and coping 
were not dressed or decorated, and that afterwards a thick layer of lime plaster 
was applied over the whole back of the balustrade, while the front was also 
finished off more carefully with the same plaster, 

the superstructure of this strips nothing is left but some of the kaujiir 
Mocks of the drum and three umbrellas 1 of the same material, the largest one 

ol which has a diameter of 3' 3'. The chamber containing the relics is in the 

centre of the plinth about 3' 9" below its upper surface. It is 7]" square by 
1 7 and constructed of blocks of kanjur with a heavy block of hmes tong 

us a cover. This block had Iran moved from its original position and was found 
lying at the side of the chamber which had apparently been rifled of some 

of it- contents. The only articles that I found inside it were the following:_ 

A relic bone. 

Three small pearls. 


Two shell bead,’!. 

One cylindrical gold head. 
Eight small pieces of gold. 


Three coins of Apnllodutus and Azes I. 

hve fragments of a crystal dish measuring, when intact, about ioi" in 
diameter by 2,V high. 

The fragments of the crystal dish are very finely cut and polished and 
probably date from Maury a times. That the dish could not have been intact 
when placed in the relic chamber, is evident from their respective dimensions, 
the diameter of the dish being more than three inches in excess of the sides’ 
of the chamber. Accordingly I conclude that the crystal fragments were brought 
from some older stupa, probably with the relic itself, and preserved here for the 
sake of their sanctity. 


Ihe smaller stupas in the court are three in number, viz., one in fairly 
good preservation on the south side of the main stupa and two of smaller 
dimensions and in a more ruinous condit ion near its north-west comer. All three 


i 

• ifipo. 


S?v e n ambfrfLks in HI W«* fcuuii in litis court, of whfoh lb ft« probably Lwjungctl t* tb* largest. 
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cire built, of rough rubble masonry faced with plaster: and the largest of the 
three, which is standing to a height of 3' 7", is adorned with the usual base 
moulding surmounted by three Corinthian pilaster- on each side. Each of the 
pilasters is relieved by a depression sunk in its face with a ‘ bead and reel 1 
moulding made out in stucco. No relic was found in any of the smaller 
stupas, but the bottom of a small round steatite casket was recovered in the 
debris by the side of the largest one* 

Among the other small antiquities found rn this court are the following :— 

1. Three small votive stupas of kaiijfir, of a height varying from I' to 

V 6 \ 

2. Four bowl-shaped hells of copper from 4" to V in diameter, furnished 

with ring handles at the top and iron tongues inside, suspended 
from rings of the same metal. Nos. 031 « anti h 1125 and 722. 

(PL IX, 9). 

3. Goldsmith’s mould (?) of terracotta, 2i* long, No. 8ft0, (PL IX, 

M). 

4. Flesh-rubber of terracotta, 31* x 3J* x l j", with incised linear and 

other patterns on all sides. No. 87fl. (PI. YIH, d). 

5. Votive tank of terracotta. 101* square and 2 deep, provided with chamber 

at one side and steps descending from it. By the side of the 
steps is a female figure and at each corner of the tank is a lamp. 
Three birds are perched on the walls and inside it are eels or 

snakes, a tortoise, and a frog {?), with a post near the centre* 
No, 718, (PI. Vm, (i). 

0. Saucer of ( i amlhil m stone, 3* din meter. No. 020, 

Another spot in Sivkap which gives promise of interesting discoveries is 
the plot of ground on the west side of the High Street and opposite to the 
building P, Here my trial trenches are bringing to light the remains of another 
substantially built and apparently very extensive structure, which, to judge by 
the proportions of the walls and courts so far exposed, will probably be found 
to vie in size with the complex of buildings on the other side of the street, 
which ] have tentatively designated the palace. This, however, is little more 

than a surmise ; for the complex of room? and courts so far unearthed cover 

an area of only Ltiti' from east to west and 156' from north to south, and 
consists of hardly more than two rectangular courts with rooms ranged about 
them. The larger court, which lies to the north, is a rectangle measuring 40' 8* 
from north to south by tit)' 2* from east to west, A noticeable feature of 

this court is a series of three square piers built against the eastern wall with 

intervals between them of approximately 4' 8*. Four other piers of the same 
kind, hut much smaller, occur in one of the chambers to Lhe west of the court. 
What was the purpose of these piers, cannot be determined without the help of 

further evidence; but 1 am inclined to surmise that they were intended as 

supports for the timbers of a ceiling in the one case, and of a projecting 

balcony in the other, and that they were inserted when the superstructure was 

showing signs of decay. 


Building op pouf ut 
block p. 
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I noticed above when describing tlie Stupa Court A that two kinds of 
rubble masonry were employed in the construction of its ehumber.’i ; an earlier 
in which, limestone was almost exclusively used, and a later in which limestone 
and knnjur were indiscriminately mixed together. In this building there are a 
few walls of limestone, but the majority of them correspond with the more 
modern of these two type*, though in this case the kanjur blocks and spark 
considerably predominate over the limestone; and from this us well as from other 
facts it may safely be concluded that this is one of the latest buildings on the site 
In some ofthe chambers the old stucco is still adhering to the walk with traces 
here and there of red and black paint. The stucco ia composed of coarse river bam and 
lime, and a curious feature, which I have not previously observed in other huild- 
um i* that in some cases it is applied, not on the face of the walling itself 
which by reason of its very roughness affords an excellent backing for it but 
on a surface of mud used perhaps for the sake of economy to level up the 
inequalities in the walls before the plaster was applied. Probably the same 
method of application was adopted in other structures also, and this would 
explarn why ho much of the stucco has fallen from the walk. ]„ ca.se. where 
it is relatively well preserved, as for instance at the JJ!o r a Moradu Stupa it 

ha, been applied directly to the surface of the stone without anv intervening 
layer of mud. s 

01 the minor antiquities recovered in this building the following ore some 
selected examples * 

I Cireuinr mirror of copper, 4|' diameter, with projection for handle. Socket 
and nm slightly raised on one face, but no engraving im x mp . t 

No. 405. (PI, IX, 70}, * W 1 d b * 8 ' 

. ■ ;; 0biMt ' 3r l0, «- 1>Kr P°* Tie metnl is cast and 

fimdieti hy filing, presenting a modem appearance. (PL fX, I3\K 

3. Recrangular iron plate measuring 5f X with nill holes at the four 

middte: “ pp ““' ,ri ''* ** 

Ko. " th ^ ^ ‘°" g ' 158 x **} * «•* 

- 5l SimiJl * T ’ slightly curved, 4' long. 158 * 101' : 2’ 6" b.s No am 
Ik Similar, long. 168 X 10 1 '; 2' O' b.s. No. 658. 

i. lion axe-head, 6l' long, with crescentic cutting edge, 4 T broad Broken 
158 X 101': S' (T b.a. No. 65T. ‘ Broken. 

i- £‘X.tST' aa ‘ and d ™ bfe edsKi ' n ' k + mkiw, 

«. Small pick-hammer head. 3j- Ion*, pointed at holh ends and with hole 

S'',' ,” NVhlt E ° r k ” f 'j flr —• '<«■ x 101* 

H>. Limestone plaque, 4|* diam. Inner fare divided into four sunk comnar, 
ment-s decorated wtth lotus petals and other (oral ami li war patterns K" e",n 
are onthnes of lotus. U6 X 09' ; X b.s . No. 841. (PL Yttl, > f ). ^ 

* The ttalujcnty of this object is 
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11. Capital of a miniature pillar of Persian design, of clay badly burnt, 
3* long, composed of tour bumper] bolls sitting back to back and pierced with 
o hole in centre. Three heads of the bulls are missing. 102 X 107'; 2' 9" b,s. 
Keg. No. 348. (PI. VTIIe), Similar to the capitals found in the early cave 
temples of Western India, etc. A capital of knujir stone of similar design was 
found at the Dharaiarajika Stupa. 

In other parts of the lower city and particularly to the west of block F 1 
my previous excavations were extended far a considerable distance, but no furt her 
description of any other buildings is called for at the present stage, and I shall 
content myself therefore with noticing some of the smaller antiquities recovered 
in these buildings, 

Copper or bronze objects. 

1. Pan. 3f* high, with n ring handle on one aide only. 77 x 48'; 2' 2" b.H. 
No. 313. 

2. Stand, pyramid-shaped, if" high, furnished with 4 feet and decorated 
with oblong or triangular holes pierced in four sides near base 125 X 08’ ; 
2' fi" b,s. No, 470. '(PL IS. 12). 

3. Lamp, 3 t V diameter, provided with serpentine handle, to which a stopper 
is attached by chain for closing wick hole, 126 X 67'; 2' 4" b.s. No. 734. 
(PL IS, II).' 

4. Saucer, 3^" diameter, ornamented inside with “omphalos ' in centre 
and two concentric incised circles. 125 X 68' ; 3‘ 4’' bx. No. 517. (PI. 
IX, 7). 

5. Ivory handle ot mirror (PL DC, 3). ornamented with incised linear patterns. 
125 X GS'; 3' 4' b.a. No, 515. 

6. Broken handle of spoon, 2" long, in the form of the nandipada 
symbol. 90 X 72' ; S' 5' b.s. No. 1 42. 

7. Copper disc (? buckle). diameter. 86 x 73 ; 6 b.s. No. 90. 

8. Copper spoon, 7 ^ ” long. 35 x S3 ; 2 b.e. No, 636. (PL IX, 6). 

9. Copper bungle. 2* diameter. 38 X 43 ; 2 b.s. No. 940. (PL 

VIII, c). 

Iron objects. 

1. Folding chair, 2' 2" high, with hoof ' feet of classical pattern. Cf, the 

curule chair depicted on coins of Kadphises I. Presumably the seat was of cloth 

or carpet. 134 x 53' ; 2' 5" b.s. No. 218. (PL IX, 5). 

2. Knife, 3,V long, with broad flat buck. 32 X 41’ : 4'4” b.s. No. 807. 

3. Saw, 4*' long, broken; with single tooth edge. The saw is teo corroded 
to determine which way the teeth point, 4 3 b.s. No. 461, (PI. \ 11,9). 

4. Small pick, 5?" long, with flat catting edge. 125 X 67’ ; 2' 3" b.s. 
No, 732. (PL VII, IS). 

5. Chisel with broad crescentic edge, fif long, 125 X 67 ; 2 3 b.s. No, <32, 
(PL VII, 12). 
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Axe-head, OJ long. In this and some otter specimens of axe-heads the hole 
for the handle is unduly small 125 x 67'; S' 3" L s. No. 732. 

7. Saucer, 4$' diam. 125 x 88’; 3' 4" b.s. No. 579. 

8. Bowl, 5" diameter, with two spites at one side for attachment of handle 

123 X 48 ; 2 b.s, No. 35 s. 

9. Crescent, 9f, between horns. Purpose nncertain, 125 x 87 '- ^ 3' b s 

No, fi80. ' 

10. Chisel, 5^' long, with flat cutting edge. 125 x 68' ; 3' 8' b.s. No. 614. 

U. Sword, 2' 4f long. Broken, 125 x 68': 2’ 3" b.s. No. 473 

.... “.£** “5,**' w 3 *•» betw^» side 

124 X o4 ; 2T b.s. No. 332, (Pi, YU, <f), 

13. Knife, 3$ long, with hroad hack. 125 X 67'- •>' 3 " b s No 7 -so 

14. Similar, ]„ ng . , 35 * 33 .. k g Nq ' m D * " a 

15. Similar. 5' long. 133 X 54'; 2' 5" b.s. No. 294. 

16. Arrow'head, of long, flat variety, with two flanges; the head is *Z' 

Joug. ^ 132 X 43': 1' r b. s . No. 225. (PL YU, .5). * 

1.. Adze head, -j{ long, made in. two pieces and beaten together. The handle 
socket is provided with two cross bars. 134X54': 1' 4' b.s. No 221 fPl VTT ?i 
• 8. Chisel, lOJ- long; bent. W x »•, 1' 6* b.s No213.' * 

19. Rod, 4 3 F bug. with a knob at one end, pierced with hole, perhaps 
belonging to a fire tripod. 134 X 54'; <T h.s. No. 216. P ^ 

54';"P fl^bl° f No l0f diameter> ° f *“* 0n ** 1«5X 

21. Saw-edged sickle, 5' long. 134X55'; 6" b.s. No. 216. (PL YU 1} 

22. Side piece of horse’s bridle. 3f long. 132x 42' ; 1'r h.s. No «« 

23. Spear-head, 7f bug, ribbed down centre on both sides. U4 X 49'- 

% b. 3 . No. 487. (PL VIT, 2 ). ’ 

*8 ' n,i “ d ** te k “ dh - —■ 

2.i. Axe, 3,^ long, pierced with hole for handle. 88 x 74' * 9' fi' h * 1f , 

^Recfcogob* iron p,«* with taised edg«, ^ x £ 

» hr’ T S* " PPer ** » f *■ m is rivetted 

X '4 * U a b.s, ho. (PL VII, I4} m 

2& SimiLsr but with murowar blade. 7§' long, Lilt broken. 88 x 74'; 3 ' g- 

^VSSwT’ 5r ,0Dg ' foI eardeni,,e • ,anMses - Mx48 '-»' b... 

30. Axe. 3J- long, go x 73'. 4' b.s. No. 22 (a). (PI. VII, 7). 

JO'HXe, 10,4, long. 83X78'. 4' 8' b.a. No. 215. (PI. VII, 1$) 

Miscellaneous objects. 

I. Bone handle (?), 2f long. 45' X 59; 2' 6' b.s. No. 813. 

(PI. IX.'#7 P ’ D ' * A ' li ° ng ’ "* “ rved b,,<1 ' 77 x «'i *' l' - b.s. No. 378 


No 


on. 


b.s 


No 
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а. Slid! disc, I A* diameter, with a hole in the centre. Decorated on the 
convex side with concentric circles. 134 X 55'; 2' 4" b.s. No. 377. 

4. Female figurine in relief carved on bone, height 6}\ nude hut adorned 
with anklets, girdle, necklace and bracelets. Coarse workmanship. Face damaged. 
72 X 75' ; 5' 4* b.s. No. 37. (PI. IX, 2). 

5, Steatite dish, 5j" diameter, covered inside with copper. The copper is 
decorated with border of raised dots round the rim. 125 X 68' ; 3' A" b.s. 
No. 525. (PI. VIII/*). 

б. Top of stupa of Gandhara stone. 4i" high, comprising ftarmiket and five 
umbrellas, The stone was finely turned on lathe and covered with gold leal, of 
which traces remain. Broken at base. 137 X 53'; 2' 11' b,8. No. 782. 
(PI, VIII 6). 

7. Horn, 8i' long, with two tines and pierced with two holes at 2j' and 3i' 
from the base. Decorated with three incised lines at base. Side piece of horse’s 
bridle. 90 x 79'; 7' b.s. No. 106. (Pi. IX, 4). 

8. Earthen 1 k>w 1, 7 1" diameter, with almost straight sides, ornamented with 
incised lines in centre. Unusual shape. 85 X 73'. 4' b.s. No. 23. 

9. Bone object, 2\%’ long 45 X 59'. 2' if b.s. No. S13. (Pi. IX, I). 

SIRSUKH. 

In connexion with the topography of Taxila which I discussed in my first 
report on the exploration of the site, I stated ‘ that the latest of the three 
cities was that of Sirsukh, and that there was reason to believe that it had been 
built by the Kashins, probably during the reign of Ennkhka. This deduction 
regarding the date of the city was based partly' on such remains of the forti¬ 
fications and interior buildings as were then exposed to view, partly on the 
finds oi coins which had been made from time to time by the peasants digging 
in their fields, but it has now* been fully confirmed by two excavations that 
have been carried out during the past winter. The first of these, which like all 
the other diggings in this e quarter of the site, was under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr. V. Nate so Aiyar,® the Officiating Superintendent in the North- 
West Frontier, was directed to laying Stare a section of the fortification' un 
the eastern side of the city near its south-east comer, where the height 
of the mounds gave promise of the buried walls being in a tatter state of preser¬ 
vation than tn other parts of the site. The nature of these fortifications will 
be clear to the reader from the plan, section and elevation of them on PI. X, a. 
as well as from the photograph on PL XJ. a, which has l>een taken from outside 
the defences. The wall, which is constructed of rough rubble faced with neatly 
fitting limestone masonry of the large diaper type, l 1H’ 6" in thickness and 
is provided at the base, both at its inner and outer face, with a heavy roll plinth, 
which was added after the wall itself had been completed, in order apparently 
‘A S. if,. lflLS-13, pi. n. p. 4. 

1 I minuet oilow this opportunity I-' pa^f without trying how mu- h mrinhtwi I nm to 3Jr* Ss.u-^ 
Aiycr for the energy find care wbioh Jut Im* in the- execration wont m Simiikli a tv\ Mofu 

BCaefalw. 


Frsrtitkutions. 
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to strengthen its foundations, On the outer luce of the wall and separated from 
each other by intervals of about 90 feet are semi-circular bastions, access to 
the interior of which is provided by a narrow passage carried through the thick* 
ness ol the wall. Both the bastions ami the wall itself were furnished with loop¬ 
holes, which are placed immediately above the plinth referred to, at a height 
of + feet 10 inches from what 1 judge to have been the hour level. In the 
case of the bastions these loopholes widen towards the outside and are dosed 
on both faces of the wall with triangular arches which give them a singularly 
western appearance. Beneath them, in the interior of the bastions, is a hollow 
horizontal chase in the wall, now filled with eanli, which marks where timber* 
were once let into the masonry, Still lower down (on a level, that b to say, 
with the old floor) and opposite the entrance of the bastions, is an aperture 
t' 8" high and V broad, which no doubt served the purpose of a drain. 

The foundations of the wall proper and of the bastions descend about 3' (T 
below the floor level and are provided, inside the bastions, with a single footing 
about 6" in width. The floors of the bastions were composed of lime concrete 
containing a large admixture of river sand. 

If we compare these fortifications of Sixsukh with those of Sirkap, we shall 
find that they differ from the latter rn several essential features. I pi the first 
place, they are faced with the large diaper masonry characteristic of the early 
Kushiin period instead of the nibble masonry characteristic of the Greek mid 
Scytho-Parthiiui periods. Secondly, they are pierced with loopholes for the use of 
defenders standing on the ground floor, Thirdly, rhe bastions arc semi-circular 
in plan instead of rectangular, and are hollow within instead of solid. In the 
cusc both of Sirkap and of Sirsukh it may be assumed that the bastions were 
divided, like the bastion.* of later Indian fortresses, into two or more storeys, 
and that the upper atoreys were hollow like the lowest storey at Siraukh. In 
both cases, too, it may be taken for granted that the wall was provided with 
an upper terrace (possibly with two such terraces) and with lines of loopholes 
rorresp',Hiding with the terraces, from which the defenders could shoot down 
un an attacking force. 

Two other striking features in which the city of Sirsukh differs from its 
predecessor, are its symmetrical and almost rectangular plan and its situation 
in the open valley, its builders having manife stly placed mure reliance on their 
artificial defences than on any natural advantages which the hills could afford 
them. Whether these new features were the outcome of developments in mili¬ 
tary engineering in India Itself, or whether they were introduced by the foreign 
invaders—the Kashins—from Central Asia or elsewhere, is a question which we 
have not as yet enough data, either monumental ur literary, for determining. 

The minor finds from the bastions of Sirsokh include two copper coins of 
Hermaeus and Kttdptuses I, which were recovered on the floor level, on ivory 
handle, presumably of a mirror, 3}" long, and decorated with raised bands mid 
hatchings (PI. XV ») and a deposit of 59 copper coins of Akbar the Great, 
which were unearthed near the surface. 


1 F °” lb -* ojiJ ofSireukb aw Urn ? ]<m on Plat, I cf my Anno.' Report, It. tt, tor HI14-J& 
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My second excavation at Sirsukh was carried out in the interior of the I'oik&ti* 
old city. Conditions here are less favourable lor digging than in Sirkap* for, 
on the one hand, nearly nil the area enclosed within the wails is low lying and 
abundantly irrigated, with the result that the ancient remains are buried deeper 
beneath the alluvial soil than in Sirkap ; on the other hand, the few mounds 
which rise here and there among the cultivated fields and which doubtless mark 
the sites of relatively important structures, are now occupied by graves and 
gift ra ta or modern villages, such ns those of Find Gakhrii and Fi iidarS, and, while 
any disturbance nf the graves or zifirats is, of course, out of the question, the 
removal of the modern dwellings could only be effected at an inordinate cost. 

As, therefore, excavation on any of the rising ground was precluded, a plot wan 
selected between the village of TofkiM 1 * * 4 and the mound of Find ora, where 
dressed stones and pottery had often been turned out by the plough and where 
there was promise of ancient structures being found relatively near the surface. 

This promise Was no* falsified; lor the two cross trenches which were first 
opened, Jed immediately to the disclosure of several walls of semi-ashlar masonry 
ut ;< depth of between 3' and 5' below the crops, and, as the digging proceeded, 
a Complex of buildings was revealed, which is likely to prove of considerable 
interest, A general view o! these remains taken from the south-east is re¬ 
produced on PL XI, h, and a plan of them on PL X, i. From the latter it will 
be observed that they comprise parts of two courts, a larger one to the west 
and a smaller one to the east, with a scries of chambers disposed around them 
and a connecting passage between. Obviously it would be idle at the present 

stage of digging to speculate on the extent or plan of this building: all that 
can b« said, is that the principle on which it is designed, namely, the principle 
of the open court flanked by rows of chambers, is the same as that followed 
in the older structures of Sirkap; and, judging by the dimensions and struc¬ 
tural character of what has been exposed, it may be surmised that the whole 
will prove to be an elaborate and extensive building, not unlike ihe one which 
I have designated the " palace" in the earlier city. In one respect, however, 
there is a noticeable difference between these two structures. In contradis¬ 
tinction to the other buildings in that city, the palace of Sirkap is provided 
with doorways leading from the courtyard to the ground floor chambers as 
well as from one chamber to another; here, in Sirsukh, there is no evidence 

of any such openings in the walls, ami we are left to infer that access to the 
ground floor chambers was provided, as it was provided also in the ordinary 
houses of Sirkap, by steps descending from the first floor rooms. 

It remains to add that the wall stretching across the northern side of the 
Point A appears to he the foundation of a raised plinth, which probably supported a 

i 111 A & Vol. Ill p* t:d s i mil YoL V, p, til* Carmtngtaun thn Jim I in am? erf t,bu judbiuIb 

near tlL^ tfllug.!: of a copier plate iTwniiptitm d&ftt-ij m ih^ ji-ivr 7tk But <:unningh.-im. Monti h indoubt 

tu wlitnu piramrfy tin- imriptnui cornu from- In am> pltire. ha my* that it-i ij sitting nearly 

4 tbOQBiori *rata lo ihr wHitlotrest erf SiMkli* while 1 in iimubiT hr *flfcak* of ii- Juivmg riniH' Icvm r,b* 

viL w of Tofki&D maids thu rity, the return for ih™ wikitittg bt-ing that th* pUlo 

in .juration w m diaccmfi*d, not hy t rinninghimii himHf bat hy m Wtihtu mimfi Sfttr* who e*vo ifciitWiiLt 
occoanLs ikt difforvut tim** mid whu»r venfiaa*, Ihtirirfafe, are altogether tmceliuhle. The evwbixli which 
l b*vt- so tw wtiMTAttd neMi ihff Mcng to l much laU-r dutt* thou lSh* JuMrivticm. 
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pillared verandah ; tint, below the ground level, the foundations of the walls are rubble 
rather than semi-ashlar in character; and that in the chambers C a * and D 33 there 
were found three large earthenware jars, two in the former and one in the latter, of the 
type usually employed for the storage of grain, oil or water. Among the other minor 
antiquities recovered from this site may be mentioned the following:_ 

1. 50 copper coins attributable to End pluses II. Kanislika and Vasudeva. 

2. topper bowl, L'j diameter. Damaged, Four copper nails at rim for 
attachment of two handles. Found 2' 0' below surface. (PL XV b.) 

3. Copper hair-pin with knob at one end. 5* long. Found V o' below 
surface. No, 27, 

4. Iron frying pan with handle, in two pieces, 19U long. In good pre¬ 
servation, Found 4' below surface. No. 21. (PI. XVI t>.) 

5. Iron kau&dto for making sweetmeats, 3f long. Handle missing. Found 
2' below surface. No. 49. 

0. Bracket of GandMra stone, 12*' long and 4f high. The bracket is ser¬ 
pentine in form with Corinthian cap. Behind it, on one side, is the bust of a male 
figure crudely executed. Between the figure and bracket is a depression 2f' wide by 
2 deep. Dowel-hole below bust. Found 4' below surface. No. 21, (FI. XV. e.) 

7. Cornelian intaglio, oval shape, A" long. One side convex mid the other 
flat. On the flat side, engraved figure of Nike (?) holding wreath in right hand 
and cornucopia or palm in left. Decadent type. Circa 3rd century A.D. Found 
3' fi' below surface. No. !>5, 


8 . Two shit, 3 f' and 3|" long, respectively. Found 2 ' tT below surface. No. 74 , 

9. Bone die, 1 | long. Nob. 1-4 indicated by concentric circles on the 
sides. Burnt to ashy grey colour. Found 4 ' below surface. No. 57 . 

10 . Shell hoop finger ring, ijf diam. Incised petals on rim. Found 5 ' 
below' surface. No. 41. (PI. XT /.) 

11 . Earthenware wrahi with handle, 9f high. Flat bottom. Wheel-turned. Red 
slip. In very good preservation, Found 2 ' 6 * below suifaca No. 70 . (PI, XV a.) 

12. Earthen cup, 4A across. Reddish clay with no slip or paint. Found 

4' 6 " below surface, (Pi. XV c.) 

13. Miniature earthen bowl, 3*' high. Bud-red day, unevenly baked. No 
slip or paint. {PI, XV 7 .) 

14. Earthen chtnlgA 4 diam. Raised handle in centre. Found 4' fi' 
below surface. (PI. XV d.) 

15. Miniature vase (#£),. 3j' high. Coarse buff-red clay. Unevenly baked 
No slip or paint. Found 2' e* below surface. (PL XV /.) 

Hi. Ditto, 31' high. No slip or paint. Found 0' below surface. (PL XV, g.) 

J i. Ditto, 3j high. No slip or paint. Rim damaged. Found 4 ' 6 ' helmv 
surface. (PL XV A.) w 

18. Ditto, 3' high. Reddish clay. No slip or paint. Found 3 ' q m below 
surface. (PI, XV *.) 


in. 


... «« n, 4i- x 3!-. Circular dopresaio,, i„ the mitldl, 

of upper luce, 2i d,aui. am! 6 fll re, of *rt*Aa, .aai^u, lotua W anc 

Huotpata on the edge*i. Found 2" \Y* below surface, Jfo* (Pi XVI ^) 
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LALCHAK. 

If the render will refer to the map which I published in my last year's 
report, 1 he will find, between one and two hundred yards from the north-east 
corner of Sirsukh and on the pathway to the village of Oar hi Sayyadan, a group 
of four -small mounds which, are known locally as Laic ha kr These four mounds 
cover the remains of u Buddhint settlement containing stupas, shrines and monas¬ 
teries, which appear to date from about the year 300 A.D. Most striking 
among them is a email monastery in the northern part of ike site (Pis. XII 
and XIV), li U standing to a height of between seven and eight feet above 
the ground level and contains a vestibule in front, four chambers for habitation 
leading off from ir. and a small apartment on the west side, which probably 
served as a godown. The entrance is in the middle of the southern side and is 
approached by a flight of four stone steps. A second stairway, also of stone, 
led from the vestibule to the upper storey, which has now perished (PL XIV &.) 
The foundations of the walls descend to a depth of 3' ft" below the 
interior floor level, and starting from the top of the plinth are splayed slightly 
on the outside. They were strengthened both inside and outside the building 
by a packing of gravel, river sand and clay, with ft small admixture of lime, 
which may, however, have been accidental. Both the foundations and the super¬ 
structure are constructed of heavy limestone blocks in the later semi-jisMar 
style. No doubt, the walls of the upper storey were of similar construction, 
but to judge by the large 'plantkies of ashes. burnt earth, iron nails, clamps 
and the like, which were found in the debris, the fittings and upper floor must 
have been of timber and the roof of the same material with the usual covering 
of earth. The date—end of third or beginning of fourth century A-D.—which 
I have assigned above to this monastery, is based upon the style of its masonry; 
for no minor antiquities to which a definite date can be assigned, were found 
associated with its foundations or walls. On the other hand, in the debris a 
few feH^ below the surface of the mound there came to light four silver coins 
belonging to the White Huns, which suggest, though they do not prove, that 
the building had been burnt out and buried from view before the sixth or 
seventh century of our era. Indeed, it is quite possible that it was not in 
occupation for more than a few decades; for, though the stairway is worn and 
smoothed by the passage of many feet, fifty years would, I think, be quite 
enough time to account for this. 

Among rhe minor antiquities recovered from this site the following are 
the nio^t interesting :— 

1. Copper trtiQUi, 5 ' long. Gilt on both sides and with two iron rings at back, 
of which one is broken. Found ft' below surface. No. 52. (PL XVI a.) 

± Two copper rosettes, gilt on one side, 2|" diam., with hole in centre hearing 
traces of iron nails. Probably served as bosses on a wooden door. Found ft' 
below surface. No, 40. 

•A, S. ft, 1014-1 s. PI. I. 

* Cunningham iIihm not itjijwjir to haw nuttral the renatoi « thin place. there in nu n'foiruir to 
Xhum m tii£ i>>jK>rta, 


fluddhlsi Atupui 
ami moitiaatcr>- 
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Stupa I, 


Stupa II. 


3. Bronze finger ring with flat bezel and knobs at either end, diam. 
Found 3' below surface. No. 3. 

4. Iron pickaxe, 6.1* long. Hole for handle broken. Found8‘ below surface. No. 0. 

5. Iron arrow-head, !2i" long, with triple flange but no barbs. Found 3' 
behnv surface. 

6. 150 bead*, perhaps belonging to a necklace, of cornelian, garnet, eat- 
Cedony, crystal, malachite, lapis-lazuli, gold, pearl, and -shell. Found iV below 
surface. No. 36. {Pk XV J tL) 

The stupa numbered I in the plan on PI. XII. of which photograph* are repro¬ 
duced in PI, Xfll. h and e, is situated to the south-east of the uionastciv |ii^t 
described and about forty yards distant from it. It stood in the middle of 
a rectangular compound belonging apparently to a monastery, 1 and was square 
in plan with a broad flight of steps projecting on its northern side. As usual, 
its core is of rubble, and its facing of neatly dressed semi-ashlar masonry with 
kanjur let into the limestone for nil decorative features, both limestone and 

knnjiir being finished with a coating of stucco. The mouldings at the base 

are the familiar tarw and scotia, the former being bevelled in three facets, as 

is generally the case in the later structures, at Taxi hi. The pilasters which 

adorn the plinth, are of the Corinthian order, but very stunted and decadent, 
and surmounted, as is also usual in late structures, by Hindu brackets. 

Inside the court of this stupa, to the right and left of the entrance, 

are the remains of two small chapels of which the one to the east consisted 

of a square sanctum for the image with a portico in front, paved with stone 
slabs. Whnt is left of the other is too fragmentary to be made out with 
certainty. The design no less than the construction of this and the following 

building indicate that they were coeval with the neighbouring monastery de¬ 
scribed above, and it is therefore interesting to record that a pit sunk into 

the rubble core of this stupa yielded I4tl tokens and coins of various Issues, 

including those of Taxiln, of Antialcidos, Eadphises II, I ndo-Sasuimin kings 
and Sfimantadeva. It is very unlikely that these coins, lying haph aza rd Ln the 

earth, were intentionally deposited there when the stupa was erected. Their 

presence may be accounted foe on the assumption that the dfibris used for the 
core of the stupa was brought from one of the ancient city sites where such 
coins are found in abundance. 

The second stupa - illustrated on PL XII lies between Stupa 1 and the 

monastery, but in this case nothing is now' left standing except it* semi-ashlar 
foundations. Fortunately, however, the relic-deposit in the centre of the stupa 
and at a depth of three feel below the surface Lari not been disturbed. The 

earthenware ■‘put in which it reposed had been broken by the weight of the 

superincumbent debris, but the deposit itself was intact and proved to consist of 
thirty beads of gold, garnet, ruby, jasper and shell. The relic bone, which 

had presumably accompanied them, had crumbled to dust. 

1 Tmow of celts w rtv ob^ rvi*d urouhtl tbit liwiu of thh* court hut »*nptf not i^iYutcd, ttiil urt not 
iiu.-H’ttife ihctMTk Crti thr plan, 

T Thn rofn&iEUi of i hi ; (L&ffct \i%vz hepn t&vened in ngwin Fim&o *IC) ration. 
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MORA MORA DU. 

w 

1 lie re remai ns, finally , to he described ft group of Buddhist mon um ents 
Y'hich in some respects, perhaps, is more interest big tliim any group of such 
monuments hitherto discovered in this pan of India. They lie about a mile 
to the .south-east of the city of Simokh, and arc situated in a small glen at 
the back of the village of Mora Mi.irfiilu, Here, as on*- goes eastward, the sloped 
grow noticeably greener; for the wild olive and sonattlta shrub flourish 
freely among the rocks, and the rugged gorge (if Meri. through which the 
pathway ascends to the monuments, is singularly picturesque. Inside the glen 
—or I might better, perhaps, term it a cup in the hills—an oblong terrace was 
constructed by the Buddhist builders, ami side by side on this terrace were 
erected a stupa and a monastery of commanding size—the former at its western, 
the latter at its eastern cud. When first discovered, both monastery and 'tiipa 
were buried in a deep accumulation of debris and detritus from the surrounding 
hills, the only part of the structures visible to the eye being about five feet of the 
ruined dome of the stupa. PL XA’ III, n, which in years gone by had been cut in. twain 
by treasure hunters in search of the relics, and, like the DliarmnrajikS srfipa, 
had been sadly damaged in the process. Beneath this accumulation, however, 
both buildings proved to he remarkably well preserved, standing actually to a 
height of between fifteen ami thirty feet and. still retaining many admirably 
executed reliefs in stucco on their walls. The design of the stupa and its 
decoration will be clear to the reader from the plan, section and details on 
I J l, XVII. as well as from the photographs in the three following plates : and 
there if. little for me to add by way of further explanation. Its core, as usual, 
is rubble and its facings semi-ashlar masonry of limestone, kunjilr being used 
only for the mouldings, pilasters and other decorative features, and the whole 
finished, with a coat of lime plaster. The pilasters between the bays round 
the plinth of the stupa are uf cnnspiouoiidv slender proportions and are composed 
not, as might have been expected, of long perpendicular blocks of kaTijur let 
into the limestone walls, but of piles of small and neatly dre-sed pieces measur¬ 
ing about 0" x on the face, and presenting almost the appearance of bricks. In 
tlie base moulding and iicotio) only the stucco facing was rounded off. 

the core uf karijilr being merely bevelled off in flat facets and provided with 
channels to which the stucco could better adhere. The berm, which is placed 
at h height of sixteen feet above the ground level, was covered with a layer 
of concrete about one inch in thickness composed of river ftofri and lime. Nt> 
trace of any relic chamber was found in the drum or plinth, and if such a 
chamber ever existed, it must have been placed high up in the dome, which 
is now destroyed. 

fn point of architectural design there is nothing specially remarkable about 
this stupa, nothing to distinguish it. from other memorials of a like character, 
such as the Bhallar and Kuna In stupas, which were erected in the third and 
fourth centuries of our era. Thanks, however, to its protected position in the 
hills and other fortunate circumstances, many of the stucco reliefs wit!: winch 
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its? walls were decorated and which in uiliez cases have almost entirely perished, 
are here tolerably well preserved ; and. though their colouring has mostly dia- 
appeared, they suffice to give us a much better idea than we could otherwise 
have got, of how these monuments looked when they first emerged from the 
Hands of their builders. Apparently, the whole surface of the structure up to 
the top of the drum was covered with figures ; for there are groups of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattv&s both standing and seated in the bays between the pilasters; 
■ >n the face nf the pilaster- themselves there are -cries i>f Buddhas ranged one above 
the other ; on the drum, again, above the berm the same figures are repeated on a 
smaller scale; and on each side of the steps was a continuous row of figures disposed 
in decreasing sizes beneath the raking cornice, just as they might have been in 
pedimental groups. Some esamples of these reliefs are figured in Pis. XIX 
and XX. and it will easily be understood from these illustrations to what a 
relatively high standard both their style and their technique attained. What 
strikes one most, perhaps, about them, and particularly about those in the bays 
on the south side of the plinth, is the life and movement combined with the 
dignified composure of the figures. Tins life and movement is specially evident 
in some of the attendant Bodhisattvas, the swish of whose robes, with the 
limb.' delicately contoured beneath them, is wonderfully true and convincing. 
Delicate, too, and singularly effective tire the hovering figures which emerge 
from the background to the sides of the Buddhas, as if they were emerging 
from the clouds. Yet another point that arrests the attention, is the highly 
successful manner of portraying the fold,' of the drapery, the technical treat¬ 
ment of which points to Hellenistic tradition and to accurate observation ou the part 
of the urtista. 1 

A number of heads, needless to say, were found detached from the figures 
around the base of the stupa. Some examples of these heads are figured in 
E XX and are described in the following list; — 

1. Buddha head, lo" high. Ears and nose damaged. f7m« missing. Hair 
treated in conventional curls. Of solid stucco throughout. Traces of red paint 
ou hair. Xu. '232. (Pi. XX c). 

2. Ditto, 7" high. In splendid preservation. Only ear-lobes damaged. 

Small bnt prominent Hair waved back from forehead. No moustache. 

Traces of crimson paint on lips, eye-lids, forehead and neck. No. 207 
(PI. XX (/). Tins bead affords a good opportunity of studying the technique 
of then 1 figures. Over the plaster is a fine slip apparently applied before the 
final definition was given to the features. The face is left white, but the lips, 
edges of nostrils, edges and folds of eve-lids, edge of hair, folds of neck and 
ear-lobes are picked out In red and the hair itself is coloured grey- 
black. 

* 

ZL Bodhkattro head* 5* high. Ears and headdress damaged- No uni4 r 
Traces of trimson puint on lips. Hair grey-black ; roughened with age* No, 292- 
(Pi XX ft) 

1 In Gvtvde smilpturtr rtf e>h« gtn*\ jpcrnjti mw nf Hie imih-riji I wn* t-hind ltd away nod tiio fold* 
Lntt,*a ii wen 1 , in rtIM; in Human mid di*fukut i.n-nk wnrk# labour d-in mvod at ike uKp«CkH uf iruiJi 
fov newly yrociTing vut Ltw fold* lurni Ihu ma** of thr nutarinJ, 
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4. Ditto, 4|" high. R. ear and side of throat missing and headdress dam¬ 
aged, Wears ear-rings and ornamental headdress with fillet across forehead. 
No unit* or moustache. Sharp, clear-cut features. No. 30o. (PI. XX, /.} 

6. Ditto, 3^" high. Slightly damaged. No ftnid or moustache. Headdress 
in form of crown with, twisted hand round forehead. Wears ear-rings. No, 
2m- (PL XX p.) 

fl. Buddha head. ! *1" high. Ear-lobes, nose, chin and forehead damaged. 
fV>*fi missing. Trace- of red paint on lips and neck. No. 285. (PI. XX, A.) 

Ou the south side of the steps of this stupa is a smaller monument of 
the same kind, a pian and section of which are shown on Pi. XVII. It i- of 
the same date anti constructed and decorated in much the same manner as 
the larger edifice, but only a few fragments of the stucco reliefs have survived 
on the south and west sides. 

The monastery connected with these stupas is as interesting aa the stupas 
themselves. From the plan of it reproduced on PL XXI it will be seen that , 

in aclditiou to the usual open rectangular court, it comprises an extension con¬ 
taining several chambers at its eastern side. The entrance to the rectangular 
court is on the north, and access to it is provided by a broad flight of steps with 
a lauding at the top (PL XXII e). The steps, which are built of limestone and are 
much worn, are D' 9" in width, with treads 1' 2' broad and risers 101" in 
height. Originally, the doorway leading into the portico was 10' 8" hi width, 
but some alterations and additions seem to have been made at a later date, 

which had the effect of reducing it- width by about six feet. On the west 

wall of the portico and at a height of 3' 4 from I he floor is a niche containing 
a reuiurkablv well preserved group of figures in high relief, namely; Buddha 
iu the centre and four attendant worshippers on either side. Tire niche is i' 
in height by V 8 r in depth and is closed above by a pointed Ganclhara arch. 

Passing from the portico into the interior of the monastery we find our¬ 

selves in a spacious court with 27 cell-, ranged on its four sides (PL XXII a). In 
the middle of the court is a depression about *2' O' deep with steps descending into 
it on each of its four sides, and, at ite south-east corner, a square platform 
which once supported the walls of a chamber. Near the edge of this depression 
and at intervals of about five feet from each other, is a series of stone slabs, the 
upper surface of which is level with the rest of the court. These slabs acted 
a* bases to the pillars of a broad verandah which appears to have been constructed 
t.f wood 1 and which, besides shading the fronts of the cells, served also to provide 
communication with the cells on the upper floor. The eaves of the verandah 
no doubt projected beyond the pillars which supported it, so ns to discharge 
the rain water into the depression in the middle of the court, whence it could 
he carried olT by a covered drain. The height of the lower storey was about 
twelve feet, as is proved by the ledge and row of socket holes, evidently in¬ 
tended for the timbers of the first floor, in the hack walls of the cells on the 
south .side. Access to the upper floor was obtained, not, as might have been 
expected, near the entrance portico but by way of two flights of steps in cell 

t Xt*> woud cuii^tnit’tiosi is ovifooefitl by ih* mass of rlwrrcmL iron nttinjy^ et<\* found \n tip <L l br f- 
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No. 15 on the .+uuth rfide of the building. On the western and southern sides 
of the court all the cells arc provided with windows; on the northern side they were 
not perhaps so necessary, as the light admitted through the cell doors would 
be brighter; and on the eastern side they were impracticable, inasmuch as 
there were other chambers at the back of the cells. The windows are placed 
at a height of about eight feet from the ground, aie somewhat narrower at the 
top than at the bottom, and contract considerably towards the outside. In 
some of the cells, but not in all. are small niches apparently for lamps. like 
those in the monastery at Lalchak and in the one adjoining the Kuniilu 

stupa. 

The interior of the chambers occupied by the monks were covered, like 
the rest of the monastery, with a coating of plaster, in this case of mud, but 
were probably destitute of any decoration. In the verandahs, on the other 

hand, the walls appeal to have been relieved with colours, and the wood-work 
was no doubt carved and painted or gilded, while the courtyard was further 
beautified by effigies of the Buddha of superhuman size set on pedestals in front 
of the cells or by groups of sacred figures in little niches in the walls (PI. 

XXII h). ftf the larger effigies remains of seven have survived round about the qua¬ 
drangle, namely, in (rout of the cells 1, 2, o, 7, 11, 12 and 23; but only the 
first three <-f these are even tolerably well preserved. In each of these cases 
there is a particular interest attaching to the smaller reliefs on the front of 
the pedestals, from the fact that they illustrate the dresses worn by lay- 
worshippers at the time they were set up, namely about the fourth or fifth 

century A.D. (Pi. XXIIt 6). Of the groups in the niches, the one illustrated in 
plate XXIII a depicts the Buddha seated in the dAydm-mudra with attendant 
figures to the right and left. 

A still more valuable discovery than these statues or reliefs, j* a stupa 
almost complete in every detail which was found inside the cell No. 9 (PI, 
XXIV /). It is standing to a height of twelve feet and is circular in plan 
with u plinth divided into five tiers, with elephants and Atlantes alternating 
in the lowest tier, and Buddhas seated in niches alternating with pilasters in 
the tier* above. The core uf the stupa is of kafijur, and the mouldings ftU d 
decorations are of stucco once decorated with colours, viz., crimson, blue and yellow. 
The umbrella was constructed in sections threaded on to a central shaft of 
iron, but in the course of ages this shah had decayed, and the umbrella was 
found lying at the side of the sttipa. The edges of the umbrellas are pierced 
with holes intended apparently for streamers or garlands This stupa is, l believe 
the most perfect one of its kind yet discovered in Northern India and as such 
possesses a very exceptional antiquarian value. 

The plan of the monastery on PI. XXI was drawn out before the clearance 
of the extension on the east had been finished, and consequently it fails to 
show the interior walls to the full extent to which they have now been ex¬ 
posed. As a fact, the extension, as originally designed, comprised four spacious 
chambers, the larceat <d which, on the northern aide, iadistinguished by the presence 
oi four kanitir column*, and presumably served a§ the * conference hall ’ of the 
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community, io what use the other three tlianibcrs were intended by their 
original builders to be put. there ore nut yet sufficient data for determining, 
but if may be surmised that one of them, probably the middle one, was used 
as a refectory. At a later date—that is, some two centuries after the building 
of the monastery—this part of it was considerably altered by adding two -mall 
closets in the middle chamber and by raising the floor of the chamber in the 
south-east corner by some eight feet and constructing therein a reservoir, meant 
apparently for a bath, with a water channel leading down into the middle 
chamber. The two dosets referred to are of unusual form, one being a sort 
of small rotunda with an entrance on its western side, the other rectangular 
in plan with raised benches on two of its sides. In appearance t Fie rotunda 
look' more like a well than anything else ; but its walls are curried down no 
deeper than the foundations of the monastery, and beneath them there is nothing 
but solid rock. Possibly this and the other closet adjoining formed part of the 
baths of the monastery and served as hot or cold chambers. 

It remains to add that the original walls of this monastery are in a rattier 
late variety of the large diaper style and may lie assigned both on this and 
other evidence to about the close <>f the 2nd century A.D. The additions and 
repairs were in the late semi-ashlar style and were executed, as I have indi¬ 
cated above, about tiro hundred years later. Many coins of the Kush In Kings, 
Hoyishka and Vasin leva,, were found on the floor of the monastery. 

The following is n li-d of the principal antiquities recovered from this monastery :— 

L Copper lamp, in several pieces, made of thin metal. The cup is detachable. 
1{ J diameter, with hole in centre for wick. 3' b.s. No. 61. (Pi, XV, it.) 

2. Bronze bracelet, 2' diameter. Notched rim. 8' b.s. No. 41. (PL XV, a.) 

3. Copper gilt tri&tfa, Gf - long, {unmounted by circular disc, apparently 
a chakra. Four holes for attachment. No, 244. (PL XVI c.) 

4. Copper rosette, 4|* diameter. Iron nail in centre. Probably served us a 
boss on a wooden door-frame. 1' U" b.a. No. 31. (PL XVI e.) 

o. Lamp of Garni bar a stone, leaf-shaped, 5" long. Carved with lotus petals 
on the outer surface and bead ornament along the rim. which is damaged, A 
slight projection on each side. 1' 6" b.s. (PL XV w.) 

ti. Rarmika of kanjur, coated with stucco, !' 10|' wide and ID" high. Much 
damaged. Trace# of blue and red paint. The crowning member of a miniature 
stfipa, (PL XVI /.) 

7, Terracotta 1 head of Buddha, 8* high; earlobes broken and ushmsha 
damaged. Small Qry&. ILiir treated in small conventional curls. Lime dip. 
but no paint visible. ■)' 2" b.s. No. 149. (PL XXHl d.) 

8. Terracotta Bodhisattva (?) head, if high. Lobe of r. ear and top of 
head damaged. Fairly well baked. Red ware. Traces of lime slip, 4' fl' b.s. 
No. 73. (PI. XXI11 tf.) 

1 It nut errUin wln-tbM lb* vjay ol thti» inti uthr?r fcftduulLiM w\k» burnt imtynt i < ifin] fjr or mmUp 
niuJt^l from a rDiitingrntnin in I hr smmmXery, Thr fliirf&wi raklifmil turu^th with, a n]*v wash nmj 
ahfrwanh ctmted with a linn- slip,* to whinh colours «r fidd leuT wttt: Jippltetl. In qih *r. tbr ra«n 

k p rutoitml inuk T in nentbar fiildod. 
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9* Terracotta Buddha head, 12* high. Em* and forehead with urm damaged. 
Circular depression In centre of upper lip. Truces of lime slip. No. 168. (11- 

XXIV l>.) 

10. Terracotta image of Buddha, l' 8' high, seated cross-legged in the 
dkyaita-thitdra. &at\ghdt> covering both shoulders. Small >lrn&- Guriy hair taken 
back in waves from the forehead and prominent utfapaha. Made of buff red 
clay but badly" baked, Formerly occupied one of the niche? in front of the 
cells of the monastery. No, 21. (PI. XXT\ e,) 

11. Figure of Bodhisattva Gautama (?) of Gaud hat a stone, standing on 

rectangular pedestal carved with lotus Toscttcs, Height, including pedestal, 
3' 4". Part of halo missing. Prominent iirna and mhivtha. Sawjhdpi covers 
only left, shoulder. Wears car-pendants in form of boas, perhaps to indicate 
that he represents Sakva-Sufahft. Elaborate necklace with numerous amulets. 
Bracelets on upper right arm. Headdress of beaded uclting. Sandals on feet. 
Moustache. Hair waved from forehead and (idling in corkscrew curls down 
back. Fore-anus, which were separate pieces dowel led tui to upper arms, ate 

missing. Part of pedestal beneath left foot cracked. Found in cell No, 8, 

No, 121. (PI. XXIV a,) 

12. Figure of Bodhisattva Alaitreya, of Gamlhiira stone. Height 2' ID'. 

Bight hand, feet and pedestal damaged. Holds fla^k in left hand, while the 

right hand is raised in abhatja-mudrd. Wears two necklaces and tasseled ear¬ 
rings. Plain halo. No ur$3. Hair treated in conventional curls. Socket-bole 
above wshiiisha, Sangtefi covers only left shoulder, Found in room No. 8. 
No. 11S. (PI. XXIV tf.) 

13. Decorative fragment of Gandhara stone. Divided horizontally into three 
compartments and closed above by trefoil niche. In the upper compartment, 
Buddha standing in the centre in (sbhat/a-miuhn, attended by Vajrap^iti on the 
proper right and surrounded by five lay worshippers, of whom one appears 
to be Indra. In the central compartment is the scene representing the offering 
<>f the bowls by the four LokapSlas. In the lowermost panel, which i.s almost 
completely defaced, b Buddha under the Bodhi tree with worshippers on either 
side. Fouml in room No. 8. No. 111. (PI. XXIV c.) 

14. Soapstone seal, 2J" square and thick, curved on both sides. Deep 

groove on the rim all round and hole running through two sides for attach’ 
ment. tin obverse, conventional garmfa (?) standing l. with a branch in its 
beak and trampling on a fierpent. In front of it. a coiled serpent with raised 
hood, and behind it. a rampant lion, fn exergue, att inscription in Gupta Bralnnl 
characters of about the beginning of the 5th century* A.D., which reads 
Hari£chati(irfist(ft "‘of Horischandra/’ (Pi. XXI ll e.) On reverse, figure of wind 
god (?) blowing bora. In field to l. T foliage; to r., figure holding offering (?) 
in 1. hand and uncertain object in right. Below, two tjanat in violent motion, 
one holding water pot. Found in room No. 3 on the floor level. (PI. XXIII /.) 

lit. Bronze cylinder seal, jj" long- with a hole through centre engraved 

on four sides with following designs;—(a) Male figure seated cross-legged in 

niche, (b) Draped female figure with cap, holding indistinct, object. In front 
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of Iter, and apparently held by 1. hand, a serpent, {<-'} and (d) obscene figures. 
Carving crude and coarse. Found in room No. 3 on the floor level, No. 21. 
(PI. XIII X e.) 

List of rare and unique coins found at Taxila during iQiS'iG , 1 

(Pis XXV and XXVI.) 


Mck 

find 

hIZC. 

O'hverwa. 

Kavenw. 

apd 

Fmd-ffpot, 

SlMiMfi, 




Local Tax Hu n- 






Single die. 



1 

JE 

•55 

Bidl to L couched 

Bk^k - * ■ i 

Sk. 882. 
150x102'; 

3' b.e. 

Much deduced. 

Not represented 
in the Indian 

collections 

o 

-6 

Swstihit with taurine 
&v m I.k> 1 bet wee ei each 
ami in incuse circle, 

Bialik s a i n 

Dh. 1597. 
East of 

u 1 

Ditto, 




Mcliocles- 



-3 

4E 

■8X 

■75 

Diademed bust of king to 
r. Greek legend :— 
[B]A3&AEGS 
AIKAIOT 

H AlO KAHOT[S] 

Elcplmiu standing to 

L Kh. legend : Misha- 
mjaaa dhmtnifma Ildi- 
ijtAmjmti* lit exergue, 
Eton, 2 

Apollodotus, 

8k, 1070, 1 
88x72'; 
0' 9' b.s. 

Rare. CL P.M* Cai. t 

i*L in, w+ 

4 

.1! 

1 ■ X 'II 

Aprdln .standing r_, hel¬ 
met ed. clad in ctdamja 
and boots ; holding imL 
uti arrow in both liitiuls : 
quiver it his back. C irtfk 
legend on three sides : 

BAlIABftS 

2KTHPDS 

AIIOAAOAOTOT 

Tripod lebes, KhJcnend: 
M ub^npiAa t ro la rasa 

Afititodatam* lo r. field, 
K.L yc- Jn L field* Kh. 

i'- 

Sk. 971. 
89 X 72 J ; 

5' 6* b.s, 

VI P a M. Cat.. PL 
V p 344. 




McnnniJcr, 



ti 

,‘E 
■65 ;■< 
<t>5 

Elephant 's head with Ml 
round neck. 6ivek 

legend: 

BAllAEOS 

soibfos 

MEN AS* A POT 

„ i , f— ... i H 

Chib nf tferukles* Kh> 
legend,.**. . . tratarn- 
m Htiwtflraga* To r, + 
M. TO 2 

- tf H U'ldlidn. ..1 1 f' W f 

Sk. 148 
80x73'; 
V b. a. 

nr ikrt Vji'liU 

Mi Jll’lll ll! \..L- L r ivi Li 


ill Lhf listing of Ow ctiini 

»Th„ rooiwjtnuu wfwnc^i «n To the I1st» »i nion^nw mhI in Mr. mdfah* Vn P««kb 

C*i* Catakt**. Tat 1 iWHj. It b n««*iy to rlid^ntiMo between B**rLnii, InJo-ScytUnn 

Athl irtlwr DKiBQgnmi* 
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No. 

Hint 

u rid 
KM- 

0 brent* 

Jlfvrnp. 

Ku. 

AUli 

FipjNfHit 

■- r~ 

11LK .iJLIlB, 




Theophilus. 



g 

jE 

liiifit of Merakles to r.. 

Cornu-coptap, Kb- logond: 

Sk. 855. 

Vffry rare. Cf. PM. 


-fix 

with dluh i>ver 1 

mahQrQjwu dhmm wi *, 

21*67': 

Cat,, PL YIi[, 


•75 

shoulder, Greek bgcrni: 

phihuHi. To L. tu.au 

2' b. s. 

632; H. M, Cat., 



[BjAlJAEflS 

indistinct. 


M XXXI, i 



aikaiot 



(supplement.) 



BEOMAOT 







Jlernwus, 



7 

JS 

Diademed bust of the 

Winged Kibe f-3 L with 

8k. &7S. 



*65 

young Icing to r. Greek 

palm &nd wreath, Kh, 

86*71'; 




legend indistinct. 

legendIndistinct. Tar., 

5' 10* 





M. 94. 

b. s. 


6 

iE 

Dia denied bust of the 

Winged Nike tn L with 

8k. 672. 



■7 

young king to r. Greek 

palm and wreath. 

125x68'; 




legend in distinct. 


4' r 






b. s. 


0 

/K 

J) ijnifin.nl hunt of the 

Winged Nike to U with 

8k. 651. 



*6r» 

hoarded king to r. Oreiik 

palm and wreath. Kh. 

125 • 6ft'; 




k'^eud indiatinct. 

legend indistinct. In J. 

4’ y 





field. Kh. pra. In r 

b. s. 





field, indistinct moi. 






Idfmrasa, 



10 

M 

King on liursHW-t to r. 

Pallas, armed, to r. Kb. 

Sk. 612 

Cf. Annual He port 


*5 , 

‘!rwk legend indistinct 

legend : I&ha (. ? ) 

125 * m’ ; 

for 10243, Pt* 11, 



In front Kh. if a. 

. , .prq, P + <m m In r. 

i' b.S. 

p. 49. 




field, Kh. pro* 






Aspavarma, 



11 

Ji 

King on hutriehutk to r. 

FftUaa* firmed, to r. Kb. 

Sk. 1055. 

A new type of As- 


■5 

Hrenk legend indistinct. 

legend ; A fjtamrmam 

t*T x 72*; 

paTOEnta. The 



In frniit, Kh. ro. 

fitrntegwa I wtmvQr* 

6' 6' 

two types* hither¬ 




mapiifrvw* In L fie Id h 

h. &. 

to known ace 




nion, +s In r field Kh. 


described uh pp. 




m. 


ISO mid m of 






the P Si Cm. 






See olfio Annual 
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No. 

DILCI 

MEC. 

Obtraw, 


1 Ki.v- N». 

Aid 

Flnd-s| ki JL 





A spa varma 



12 

JE 

45 

King nr! horseback fcti r. 
In front mon. 0 und 
KIl. tfrt, Greek legend m- 
distinct* 

PhIIu?, ui-med. to t. Kh. 

legend -//». In 

r. field Kb. j\ri. 

Sk. 620. 
125x08'; 
S r 8* 
b, s. 

This coin is of the 
type published us 
No. 28 in the 
Annual Report 
for 1914-15. The 
attribution to A6- 
paviirmu h not 
cortaiu. 




AtKluguses* 



n 

M 

■9 

King i>n Lombaok to L 
In front, symbol of 
G ondophi roi^y, Greek 
legend corrupt : 
BAS1AEOXTO ... 

* * *£I1N . 

Zeu? steading to r. w ith 
lonj^ scoptre in 1, luintt 
mid r. nitn i‘xtond«l. 
Kit. legend S* ,.* **__, 

Sk. fl&h 
125x68*; 
4' r 
b. 8. 




bhrafaptitra .To r. 

Kb. p™. To L, M. 2. 





Seiler Megas, 



14 

m 

•45 

Erect nude hguro with 
lull”; Septra in r. bund 
and drapery over t. arm. 
To L M. ft To r, Kb. 

W* 

Draped figure standing 
to r.. bolding cornu- 
n&pfif. To J. r M. 2, 

Dli. 1466. 

£. "itto 
of main 
Btfipa } 

2' b. s. 

Bare. Cf f P M. 
Cat,, PI. XVI, 
113, 




Raj uvula. 



IB 

Lead 

•8 

Lion to r. Corrupt Greek 
legend. Above, fcret- 
shaped mom 

Heraktes standing to 
front. Kb. legend : 

... * *. ImjMJw op fi. 

Sk. m ; 
?puil 
earth. 

Rare. Of, P. M. 
Cat., p. 106, So, 
133. 




Ihfermarun; and Kud- 
phiscs 1. 



10 

M 

-8 

Crude bunt of Hernifl&us. 
did;denied, to t. Ok* 
legend obliterated. 

Hera kies facing. with 
Isoo'.s skin on 1. ami ; 
dub renting on ground 
in r. hnnd, Kb. legend : 

Ss. 3; 3' 
b. s. 

Decadent type. 

17 

JE 

■65 

Crude bust of ffonmotifl, 
diademed to r. Gk. 
legend obliterated. 

Herakles facing, with 
boa's skin on l arm; 
dub resting on ground 
in r. band. Kb. legend 
defaced. 

8s. 5; 9' 

b. a. 

Ditto. 


r 
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Nu, 

(Hid 

Obrnw, 

Eotrk 

Reg. Six 
« nrt 

Ffc&d-*pot 

HtHiJuns. 




Kadplit*e* L 



IS 

■J 

Bllddlui S-lltrd III COO * 

v<*utiuna1 altitude with 
uncertain object in r. 
bund, K l.i, legend ille¬ 
gible- 

Zeus, wearing diadem, 
ntandiiig to r.. with r. 
and extended and long 
sceptre in L band. 

< 'orru pt Greek lep-ml. 

To J., Kb, pu. 

$k. 554. 
135x66'; 
3' 5' 

Rare. Of* P, Jf. 
Cat,, PL XYII, 
29. 

19 

JE 

-65 

Kudilhii Heated in enn- 
vontinmnl attitude with 
uncertain object in r T 
bund. Kb, legend: 

■ * 1 ■ bi/Jjt[pha]4fj khu 

Zen* wearing diadfcin, 
atandiitjg to with r. 

ami extended and long 

scepLre ill I hatni. Ok- 
legend corrupt. In L 
field- Kb, pu* 

Sk. 812. 
125x66'; 
4' b.». 

Ditto, 




Kftnishkn. 



m 

x'E 

i-or> 

King ending at filter. 
Greek legend defaced. 

Buddha seated facing, 
cFosadcgged : anni in 
picture of Iwuiediction. 
Greek legend tWaccd- 

1«i. 94, 

4' 1>. s. 

Very rate. Of. 
Cunningham, 
r Vjjfjjf of thf Ku&- 

h<n,^ axvni. 
12. 




Ku slnm Coin. 



31 

JE 

King hieing, din denied 
and radiate, reclining 
on n 1 w enueh* 

Two armed £ivu to L, 
with lung trident in r, 
hand and gourd in E. To 
L t M. 4. 

Dh.LtiOl. 
Deb™ ; 
wuth 

ijiiudrant 
of Stupa 

I, 

Debased Buvi- 
ahka type. 




SaSanLBit. 



22 

M 

■’65 x 
*6 

Bust of king to r + , no 
legend, 

Altar with heavy haw 
ami top ; »yTliI wjI <>h 
shaft. No legend, mde 
iqtinre piece. 

M. M, 
Hon. 
263; 

6' b. a. 

Of, J, M, CaL, PL 
XXIV, 5 and 7. 

2$ 

£ 
■05 x 
05 

Ditto * * * 

Altar with heavy haw 
and top. No legend ; 
rude polygonal piece. 

M. M. 
Mon. 

161. 

Ditto 

24 

JE 

■55x 

■55 

Ditto * 

Defaced * * 

M SL 
Mon. 
2(56; 3‘ 
b. 

Ditto- 

25 

E 

•55 x 

45 

Ditto , 

Defaced 

M. M. 

ntupn 

271 ; 4' 
b, a. 

J 

Ditto- 
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No* 

H«til 

ui 

li**. 

OlmsK?. 

hfrrw. 

- . 

K** S* 

Mtd 

HlP’l -fjlprt. 

Bzuiti 




Uncertain* 



26 

£ 

*D 

t-rtide kLu ruling in 

incuBc 

Thick lines . . * 

l>h. 1303. 

P*; 

r b.t 

Tlw-iw oiwrtiXn 

eotm (irr nFl ptu- 
babty of drliuMol 
Indo-Samd-iii 
typw and w™ 
current m medi* 
»val Units. St^ 
tiknnhigtiain v fl 

4P/ d/rtf(^4V|T 
/*^w, p|». id 4 A 

52* 

27 

*€ 

*5 

Cnid* Bab (f) within 
U1CUK. 

Four thick linw * * 

■ 

Pb 1303. 
P*i V 

b. ft. 


23 

.E 

*45 

Crude figure fttAftding 
wilhin incase. 

Thick line* , 

DL 13t)3. 

pt. j- 

b, *. 


29 

i€ 

■45 

*■ rude figure aUnding , 

Fyuf thick lin«» . 

Db 6l*J. 

T 1 ; 2' 

li. ft. 


50 

.E 

■fix 

-46 

Crude hum* n flgutv 

etandiiig* 

Three jura Del liiuf h 

Tcdkiii 

44; 

5 f 3' 

b. ft. 


31 

.£ 

■45 

Ditto * 

Four parallel line* 

Tofltimfl 

35; 

4’ b. >. 


32 

■E 

*5x 

■45 

Ditto , 

Two thick lines * 

SI. M. 
Mon. 

17; 

2' b.«. 


33 

fix 

*55 

Ditto . 

Four parallel lines 

Toflriin 

43; 

4' 3 # 
b. s. 


34 

| 

*E 

55 x 
-45 

I'nnlt* lnnim.it figuiv 

seated (?) 

A symbol within dots . 

Fx.ftufw 

IS; 

11' b. a 


35 

M 

*5x 

-46 

Solar synibo) 

fckilar symbol 

Lc.Ktup* 
13; (O' 
b. s. 



t * 
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No. 

Muiai 

ud 

silt. 

0 bvcrw. 

Itovmr, 

K<M. Su. 

and 

Fintl-spnt, 

RmiEir 




U ncerta in— c * hid. 



36 

J£ 

■lox 

-4 

Fire altar 

Defaced 

Lc. stop* 
OB; 11' 
b. s. 


37 

J5 

■4&X 

4 

Crude figure standing . 

Crude figure standing * 

M. M. 
Mod. 
100; 

T 6* 
b. s. 


38 

6x-5 

Crude design 

Defaced . * - 

Lc. Mod. 
20; 

2' 6" 

b. 8. 


39 

jB 

*5x 

■43 

Fire altar . - # 

Defaced * 

Lc. stupa 
48; 

12' 6' 

b. 8. 


40 

.E 

■55 X 
.35 

Crude elephant^?} with in 
incuse square. 

Defaced . * * 

Dh, 880 

T* ■ 

5' b- b. 


41 

JSL 

■B 

Crude figure standing + 

Indistinct object . 

Dh. 916 
T 1 ; 

5' 6* 
b. b. 


42 

JE 

•9 

Ditto . 

Defaced 

Dh. 861 
V; 

4' b. s. 


43 

aE 

55 X 
*5 

Crude figure standing 
within incuse. 

Crude figure ala tree(?) 

Dh. 1303 
Vi 

V b. D. 


44 

M 

*8 

Tree in railing 

Indistinct • 

M M. 

stop* 
230; 

3' 6' 
b. a. 





Kid nr Shah i. 



43 

,-R 

H 

Bunt of king to the 
front with bushy hair on 
both Hides of the face ; 
crown with triple orna¬ 
ment. Legend in Gupta 
letter*: EMixi Kwtkfin 
ML 

Fire ul tar, with two 
attenda n f s carry! ng 
drawn swords- Below 
the altar are three 
characters Sir 

AltfSADda! Cunniflfjkm 
took these to be 
numerals 

M. M. 

*tOpa 

309; 

10' 6' 
b. s. 

Bare, CL Cunning- 
bam, Coins of fA* 
LaXa I ndo-Scy- 
ihiantf Pi VI, /. 
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K-. 

McU \ 
and 

I]*#. 

iHjvrree. 


Reg. Xu. 
and 

Find.sjwrt. 

It K If A ILK S 




White Huns. 



46 

,R 

1-2 

Beardless head of king to 
r., diflik'iiirrl, with cres¬ 
cent on helmet : large 
crescent behind shoul¬ 
ders ; dub in front of 
face i- Hu nn symbol J*- 
bdiind head. Legend 
in BrlhiuT tetters behind 
head, shahi ; in front, 

i/fr£u&r» 

Part of fire^altar with 
attendant presenting 
sword. Best indistinct, 
the coin being repoDSS^. 

Le. lion, 
16; 

3' O' 
b. b- 

Best ruck. Bare, 

CL CuMin^kffl f 
(Joint oj ?M Later 

I ndo-Sct/ih t oiiSk 

PL VIL 13. 

47 

,R 

1-25 

Ditto . * 

Indistinct . 

TjC. Ulou. 
16 8 ; 

3' 6* 

b. 9, 

Ditto- 

48 

,R 

1-2 

Beardless head of king to 
£«, diademed with cre¬ 
scent on hdnict; large 
crescent behind 

shoulders * dub in front 
of face ; Huna symbol 
behind. Legend in 
Brlbmi characters be¬ 
hind head, shaft* i in 
front J ttbula. 

Fire-altar with a* tend- 
ante. 

Lc* Mon, 
16 b ; 

* 3' e* 
b. p. 

Ditto, 

49 

-R 

1-15 

DlttO k ■ k 

Trace* of fine-altar, Rest 
indistinct. 

Lc, Mon. 
H <1; 

3' 5* 
b. 9, 

Dhto. 

50 

•R 

1-15 

Ditto * . * 

Traces of fin? altar with 
attendants. 

Lc. Mon. 
16 c; 

3* 6* 
b, b. 

Ditto* 

51 

.i: 

-65 

Basanian bust to r. To 
r. s legend possibly 
meant to be shaonann 

SJlftQm m m . m . 

Fire altar 

Dh. Relic 
vjiftt in 
ytQpn 

N“ 


02 

■65 

Ditto * 

Ditto . * * 

Ditto . 





Medal 




11 X 

-7 

Boat of king to r.. no 
legend. 

Blank 

M. M. 
Mon. 
267* 

2 J 6* 
b. 8. 

Unique. Broken. 
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Seals. 

1. Bronze seal, oo" across; oval, Deity standing. King at back'. 9k. 97*2. 

89 X 72' ; 5' fl" b. s. 

2. Bronze seal, i' across; oval. Lion (?) standing to r. Rings at back, Sk. 
652. 125 X 68' ; 4' 9' b, s. 

3 . Copper neal, 65' across; oval. Flying swan (?) wi thin an oval border. 

Mark of rings at back. Dh. 1522:9' b, s. 


■Johx Marshall. 



EXCAVATIONS VT TVXTT.A. 


Pl^ a * Dhaiuiaii.uua Sttta. 




MAIN STUPA 
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E'LATl: II 


E3LCATATIOH& -\T TAXJLA : niLUniARAJIKV ST I' V.\. 



a. Tnr: Main STtilM ruoM S.-E, 



h. i’HAj-tL S'* FtiOM WfchT. 
















































EXCAVATIONS AT TAMlA hi I \HMAH UIKA hTI 1 \ 


1 'TjATE IK. 



/ 1 1 

TKHIfAfOTTA ANI) HTIXTU JIJBKCfH, 


huAH^umiMj « frfutrtl m Uir inti. i r Hu ..r 1 1 .iiiM_i «■<< unm, Iim; 










































riXrWATlONS at TAX 11 S'HAiniAKA.lIKA ST I i V 



II 


23 


24 


25 


3 TCP 27. BSUi rAHkHTti VND HKTJC* 




|*lWr|ii *>nhu* i ^M * iirluhi! *• tlic riflpiMMUi u* - Ifi Jta, w fci, Ofl 
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K,I,M I'HM N.niHXVTIH tStK 






































































\%ATK VI. 


EXCAVATIONS AT TAXlLA SlllKAT 



tC, SaPINE IN UIAX'K A PB0U SE 



ft fc Kt'NAI.A MOHASiTKMV IfcOH EAST, 


tfn.F.L^T>«r*-n.rt * imfiUiMt th* ^ffi *t I w** «» .r; -J I l»H- 










































Platk VJL 


IIXIAVATHiXH AT TAXI LA: SlISKAr. 



I-in i . r ’-..'- 1 *» tJui *'■■■< ,r " ul «- 1 '■""" IHIT 
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lxm; vrii. 



r.M .WATIONS AT TAAll.A SILKAI', 
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\t i m : i aJ j A s h: i h h ojm itt-Ts. 


J'li.ih..— i.huk .1 i I'MHI iiil ... * - 'I 11 iimn . it .... ■ 



































-,n Mtiis Vlixu i . 1 n >v:J 


I'tjATK IS- 
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! j Ti*i k X. 

































































































































KXi U VTIONH VI' T.wn. V 
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Flat* XI. 



r... ... . ... I-IU.1+ ... . *.r.. .nfc 1 n.,4iKrhHFPVfc , ? !Hf mniii, twi-aiin 




















































Plate XU- 


EXCAVATIOUH AT TAM la. 


IU Ei.mNtfH at TpM.niA^ 








tlXVATJM 
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JfuMMS I'PLA* 





































































































































EXCAVATIONS at TAXILA. 


Pl ate XI11 



... A minin' NV ... 












































EXrAVmtlNJS AT TAXTT. \ ■ lALCMAK 


rLATK .M\ 



riMiiJL-tfBgbMt » jTtnlrt] hJ Lllr OOm Jif iJwf nf IfedhLlM'utH 1*1 L 

































































































FIlATK XV. 


EXI VVATh iX> TAXI! A. 




m * 

liftffirqf AXTlQL'iTlUB Fiiml ®n*rKH i'pjje riFii. 1 vmtfft. Tofkian usi* Horn Moinpr. 

















n.ATK xvr 



hcyhijk vm>iv «in* huu'h'i ‘svimui Htnt4 ftsutn6ujtv sown 
















Plate Xvii. 



EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA: moea moradc. 

I'M*. SKt'tlilX AVlt .iWlTIJi fl? HTt'pA. 

I ' 1 H i - * j J> , 






























































































































































Plate XVI11 


excavations at taxi la mora mokiaml 



,f, MAIN ^TTPA, llKEOflF EXCAVATION, FPOW WFHT. 



6. Tup SAMtu aftj*h excavation, fkom S. R, 


i*trf*u -n^nmi * *t rtt H'fflirt nf Ift* H*rn7 ■* ^dl* i^Junii^ WT, 












































































































v'liw.i .tv ws'ollv.i v.>\M 



ij’i|LiJjd.-fc‘*WiP« t ..*tJ 4 | lhL 41 Ini- U$h Ife- -IN I n ■« SiiJlH. I H I.'ILIIU, Uf 







































































































IrITS1 hit \'Mf\ viiw.f. IV svrM,T,vtV.»V7r 


i F l^Ti: \\ 



vrvtn-u vaLifci-'h .'N «urni i \vr. »» Main hti'1-a >m> mm»*k '"»*»«• 




















































Plate V 




EXCAVATIONS-* AT TAX IT, A; MORA MORADIL 

Plan and section of Monastery. 


■ ' T" 


PUkN 




SECTION Oil as 
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Plate XXH 



VII-AV ♦til 1 MaNAirrtttr. afnui RXrM I’ltotf K. W. .. \|mvvstkhv. ^rri-iii 

















































i:\CA VA'l'U IS S AT TAXJJ.A: M'.lllA MliMIH .VIO^AHTML\ 


J'lJLTi: KXI1I- 



M^!K-r*iir™r ■ .1 4 imnhtHl h |h, life. * T ■,* u., Uttim hliill*. LSI‘-mu, 4Nlf 
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Plate XXIV 




V.X *i AVATIONH AT TAXILA: \iOlLK Xlf>HAl>r UuNASTEKY. 



'*» &TOtfn Bobmisattva. 


h t Ti:iihu p otta iieaD- 



. . STONE FKUEVO P-VilCl* 



/. SHALL S'lt T rA IS tSlEKCb 


<*■ «*»■ -ruirS^rr 4 wtf 


































EXCAVATIONS AT TAXI LA 














































THE MONOLITHIC TEMPLES OF MASRUR. 


E IGHT miles as (he crow Hies west-south-west i■ f Kangra, and some fourteen 
by rough jungle paths, lies the hamlet, of Maanir in the Dera Tehsil nf the 
Kangra District of the Punjab. To the north-east of the village rises a rocky 
ridge, the main nils of which, like that of most of the lower range-f in this 
comer of the district runs from north-west to south-east. The crest of the hill 
is accentuated bv an outcrop of sandstone rock, the highest and neutral portion 
of which has been separated from the refit by two transverse and more or less 
parallel cuttings, each varying from eleven to eighteen feet ill width. The inter¬ 
vening portion of the living rock, some 160 feet in length and not less than 
105 feet in width', has been excavated and sculptured into it series of temples 
unique in the Himalayan region and of a type rare in Hindustan. Standing 
some 2,500 feet above sea-level uikI commanding, as they do, a magnificent view- 
over a beautiful, well-watered and fertile traet, their situation, though remote, is 
singularly pleasing. In front, to the north-east, towers the lofty, grey mountain 
wall of Chamba with Dh&rmsala seemingly nestling at its foot, while in the 
opposite direction over a low range of hills lies the valley of the Beas. whose 
wide sandy bed forms at all seasons of the year a conspicuous feature of the 
landscape. Immediately in front of the monument lies a large tank, 155 feet 
in length and 85 Feet wide. Although perched almost on the hill top and ap¬ 
parently fed from an exceedingly small catchment area, it is reputed to contain 
water even in the driest seasons. The presence of this tank is a fortunate 
circumstance; for it has prevented any accumulation of buildings in front of 
the temples, and, now that certain modern additions and some trees have been 
removed, a comprehensive view of the monument is obtainable from its eastern 

side. (PI. XXVII a.) 

The remote situation and general inaccessibility of the temples have been 
at once the cause of their neglect and of their fortunate escape from the des¬ 
troying hand of the various Muhammadan invaders of the valley, while to their 
monolithic character may be attributed their survival amid the devastation which 
in im overtook so many of the ancient monuments of this region. \o travel- 


i The iHift of thi' monument t* now dwtnjyrd, *i that U 0 imptiawLln to 

jifiiliiiiil width. 


•■tiite wilh ncrUmtv iiji 
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lers who have passed through the Kangra Talley have left any account of the 
monument, and, while, of course, its existence mast have been known to the 
various settlement officers, it is not referred to in their published reports or in 
the Gazetteer of the Kangra district. Nevertheless it was not entirely unknown, 
and the first traceable reference to it is to be found in the list of archaeological 
monuments prepared in 1875 1 . where it is described us follows: 

24. Thakurdrdra Temple in (he village of Mmntr, Tehsi! Dehra. In i/ood 
order. Not photographed. Said to have been built in the time of the gum fs. 

In the revised list of 1891 r it is thus described : 

“ 12. Masrur, 20 miles north-west by north of Dehra, rock cut temple*. 
The ridge of the hill has been cut through in two place' and the intervening 
ridge has been cut into nine temples. Only one was excavated but nine towers 
were cut out and sculptured on the outside. Some door frames, too, were 
sculptured in bunds but no further progress was made. It is undoubtedly a 
very ancient place but it has no inscriptions. It is in possession of attendants 
who cannot, however, preserve the temples from the effects of the weather by 
which the southern and exposed portions of the pile have lueen entirely des¬ 
troyed.” 

Unfortunately, in this account of the monument no emphasis was laid upon 
its unique character and no information given that the monument had ever 
been surveyed. The senior draftsman now attached to my office, and to whom 
1 am indebted for the excellent drawings which illustrate this article, was a 
mender of the staff of the short-lived office of the first Archeological Surveyor in 
the Punjab, and in 1887 assisted in the preparation of certain sketches of details 
of the temple. Of these drawings only two sheets hove been preserved and were 
made over by the Public Works Deportment to the Superintendent, Archieolo- 
gital Survey, Lahore, when that appointment was revived m 190*2, 

ThiiB, from a variety of causes, one of the most important monuments in 
the Punjab disappeared from, notice and remained nnvisited by any archaeologi¬ 
cal officer for a quarter of a century. It was inspected in 1912 by the Assistant 
Survevor olid by myself in October 1913. when pluui* and photographs were ob¬ 
tained and proposals for the protection and conservation of the monument 
drown up and submitted to the Government of the Punjab, whose interest and 
liberality have rendered possible the excavation and conservation of the existing 
remains. 

If the report of 1875 correctly described the monument, then the intervening 
forty years have dealt more hardly with it than the preceding ten centuries; 
for by no stretch of imagination con it now be said to be " in good preserva¬ 
tion.” That the Loud of man, in the way of ignorant piiyurts, has l»een responsible 
for some injury in recent years is certain, while the disintegrating effects of 
p>)xil roots ore bur too clearly marked. Nevertheless, it is more than probable 
that to one whose imagination failed to conjure up the former glories of the 
shrines and the missing member?, the existing monolithic spire? might, by com- 


1 Qttjrff* of iinNi/Harran irffiwt in the Punjab and it* rlrprhdrttirx, Lnhurr 1875. p* fi. 
1 lAM of Ob}"!' of JrrAawktfirnt iut*r*tt iV ffi# #Vrtj'rrft F Lahore ItfM, |s It 
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paridon^fckauciMit structural remain*, have appeared to be m better preser* 
vat ion tfcaS^was actually the case. Be that ns it may, at the time of my first 
visit the whole of the front of the temple area to the right was under cultiva¬ 
tion, while to the left of the entrance to the main shrine was an enclosure 
bounded by the temple, a large cowshed, a dharamsaU f and the jt residence 

ami kitchen. In this courtyard were kept the pHjftfr cattle, some dozen cows 
and g<hat$. (PI. XXVII e). Agricultural and pastoral occupation* engage l he 
greater part of the pijM'r time, anil, as worshippers at the shrine are hut few 
and the offerings consequently small, it was but natural that the cowhouse wa* 
mure imposing than the dharmatala and that the conveniently hollowed out 
verandahs of the corner shrines should be used as storehouses lor fuel and 
fodder: also that portions of the monument suffered when more space 
required or structural alterations became necessary. Moreover, the front 
of the temple to a height of some eight feet was buried under an accumulation , 
of earth, while modem erections were built over the remahw of some of the 
dirines. In these circumstances it was imperative, if the shrines were to receive 
adequate protection, that front the temple area, that is, between the face of 
the monument and the edge of the tank, all secular building* should be removed 
without delnv. This has accordingly been done, the pujan being accommodated 
in new buildings on a purchased site clear of the monument, where lie cun carry 
on his agricultural operations without hindrance and still conveniently cele -rate 

the simple temple service. _ ,, , _ . 

While rock-cot caves are numerous in various purl- of India, only three 

eerie, of free standing rock-cut shrines buve hitherto lieen noted namely the 
rathe of Ma.nsllapi.ram (the so-called W Pagodas), the two hulks slmne- at 
Jjffloia. and the temple at Dliamunr in RSjputana. Of these the two former 
Druvidian in stvle. the Dhamnar temple being tlie only example where the 
lndn-Arran arcytect' has attempted to rival the Dmvidian m producing a mom, - 
ui Verier. In point ol style, therefore, til. Jtorur «— J- ** 
one nvd E but one it entirely outdoes. The Dhamnar shrine. like the more 
ZA Kailas, has the defect of lying in a pit-like ho.iow. which is a. 
Fereusson justly remarks, a test few building* can stand and to which m 
I t to be exposed The Mavrin monument, on the other hand, is nut on j 
ZC to Tm^Lthin, bn.. . landing on the highest point of 
iLLonoT peculiar orehiteetnral advantage. In point of sire too. the M«rur 
temple concede nothing to its rival, being three times its length whde n, beauty 
of Lament and boldness of conception its superiority is equally marked^ 

T Master, the main monument is a complex of shrines, ^ 
of which may be beat realised hy referencethe piansand sectio n (Fla , mnl 

^ Pdw«(*oo. T»ri. -o «"• -h “ rf * 

„.„„Llv h. fas. ^ B.ll-.. K-l . ' C.S.. Wallas * ™«» 

I..trisl. MM fe«o~ *■ I****** “* •*" 

“ •i,' fa. ler, ottwari SaV-fa' ■*»«" “ *™“ ' d “ 

zr £LTsSS fat —^ 

J.6.B. niw&uo. Ws 13 
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— XXX), The centre is occupied by the principal shrine which faces a little 
north of east. 1 Almost in line with this and on either side are two subsidiary 
shrines of decreasing size, the .smaller and more distant one occupying the outer 
angle, A similar arrangement of these secondary shrines appears to have formed 
the hack of the monument (PI, XXVII 5) so that the principal temple stood 
in the centre of eight smaller ones, the whole hewn in the base of a more or 
less rectangular mass of rock, the thresholds of all the shrines, therefore, on 
one level. - Above the cella of the main shrine, and level with the now lost 
roof of the mandajKi, the rock is cut as a flat roof broken only by the main 
spire and the tikkaras which mark the sanctum of each of the eight smaller 
sliiines. XXXI ft). There is, however, a most marked difference between 

the height of the main pinnacle and the Sikharits of the surrounding shrines 
(I l, XXVU a), slid the defect of such a design, whereby the principal npire 
would so overtower and stand aloof from the adjoining tikltaras, had apparently 
^ een by the architect who, to lead the eye gradually upward from the 

miter edges of the monument to the crowning glory of the main ilhhara, placed 
fJtt either aide of it what appears at first sight a ddhara of intermediate size, but 
which is, reality, a complete shrine with cellu and spire, the doorways only 
partially excavated, level with the flat roof. (Pb. XXVII a, and XXXI a ). 
Access to the main shrine was through a small portico and larger inatidapa but 
°[ ^ese but little remains. On either side of the muwlaptt rose a Siihttrn which 
dul not, however, mark the sanctum of a shrine but masked the stairs lending 
tn the level of the flat roof (XXVU e and d). Similarly flanking the portico 
ttpje two monolithic shrines each with a false door opening as it were, into the 
portico (PL XXX1I1 hyj 

The thirteen shrines and two staircases already enumerated are still part 
of the same rock, but in front of this complex and in line with Oil* portico 
rises on cither side a cruciform monolithic temple, a square cella with a porch 
on each face, the spire a sixteen sided polygon, the tapering faces of which 
up* ornamented with the effective horse-shoe diaper which formerly beautified 

the now destroyed Jnmudagni Temple at Baijnath 3 some forty miles' further up 
the valley. r 

The material in which the monument is excavated, is a sandstone of varying 
imeucs* and strength. In some places it is so hard and well prawned that' the 
ornamentation might hut yesterday have left the master's hand while adjoining 
portions have ho weathered as to preserve but the faintest outlines (PL XXXIJ, 

M antl e). This unevenness of texture must have constantly hindered the progress’ 

" the work, and m more than one place, where the material was so friable as 

* "*5? mm Of bettor quality was substituted. 

. ■ the lintel of the angle shme on the south-east (PL XXVII rf) is an 

— _ 11. _ aJid n il the portico pillars, save the bases, are structural, while 

rooky E ‘ X ‘ this oril!nt * lion OfWMitatraf by dm nsiTTrf t"^ 

* //m Jnditiu tiiui Ea*t*rn Arrkiitfiarr Vnl 1 « ™ h m v i M 2 _ 

■"•ZZr T’T7“ - . .*«■— ■* “ 

bttga^oa. flvtory of 1 aud JrtAUmiltn Vo ). j p _>r )fp F j g _ |(J5 
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numerous fragments recovered in the excavations bear evidence to the fact that 
the craftsmen did not hesitate to substitute better material when necessity 
demanded it (PI. XXXIV). And that necessity must have bean very real and 
apparently made itself felt early in the operations, possibly accounting for the 
fact that only the principal shrine and its adjuncts were completely excavated, 
though some progress had been made in the clearing of the common verandah 
of the angle shrine* (PL XXVII b) t and several doorways show that the original 
.ntention was more ambitious than the actual achievement. (Pt». XXVII, tf and 
XXXIII. a). The staircases had necessarily to be excavated and with disastrous 
results ; one has almost entirely disappeared, the other is but precariously preserved. 

The entrance to the Mam Shrine on the occasion of my first visit was a Mrfn si.rt.w- 
narrow passage bounded on the right by a rough stone wall and on the left 
by a thatched shed which was the pujarVs kitchen (PL XXXIl, a). Since its 
excavation one now enters, between the projecting porches of the two flanking 
shrines (PI XXXII &), a small portico bv ascending two steps. Here two 
broad and parallel stylobate-like plinths of original ruck, 2' 6" in width, 9" high 
and 4' 11- apart, carry the square Uses of the pillars and pilasters which sup¬ 
ported the now lost roof of the portico. 

In view of the fact that of the few preserved fragments of these portico 

r lll.T» only the bases are cat (ram the living reck, the reel may possibly have 

been structural* The pillars were circular shafted and 5 Oi m circumference, 
with a slightIv larger octagonal necking and pot and foliage capital; when com¬ 
plete they cannot have been less than 11* O' in heigh* On either ode of the 
portico is seen the false door of the flanking shrine. Of that to the left the 

creater portion is still preserved and shows two pnnttlel and vertical senes ,1 

sc.uare panels, each with a circular conventional floral design. The wise door 
to the right has completely disappeared. On .ho right side of the portico 

is a small covered drain which carries off the water from the This 

which is wide, 2fi f T in length and IS) 9 m height, 

n ,t« teutre a platform of original rock (PI. XXXIT 1-). The solid stone 
Z* V r in thickness, has now fallen, hat was lormerly supported by oar 
massive colamas, of which only » portion of the one to the 1- — 

XXXll a and h). This fragment is 1*' m height, the circular shaft s ». m 
and. like the portico pillar, him an octagonal neckmg. The capital 
‘ w hut the base of this column, as well as that of the corresponding one 

T same dde is still preserved and consists of a square plinth surmounted 

on the jam. ^ ^ of mouldings. Both the torus ami the 

f«e“ol the" plinth are beautifully ornamented, the former with flotaUnom, the 
■ i ..iinnhirmiil durians in diamond shaped lozenges (11- XXXI, fl). 
latter with co ^ quite plain, but the still preserved fragments 

If th7t.f show graceful ornamentation resembling that of the plinth of the 
Of the Tool suu ■ , . fn. fl entrance to the sanctum lies m a recess 

r'rieJiPl SXSn t Originally, no door wes required to pmtect the cella, 
m tit lav the mm,A.p.._and portico. ?Tow tl^th^am destroyed, a door 

-"iCt, jxTs infm, rcjtarrliiig ml of Common vmUMlab to nortk 


as 
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knot Shrine*. 


w required to keep out wandering cuttle and to guard the images. A wooden 
floor of Hindu design based on the model of the false doorway of the flanking 
shrine will, therefore, Le provided. J The ornamentation and technique of the 
pilasters, door-jambs and lintel of this recessed entrance are of peculiar beauty 
and excellence (I Is, XXA1I h and XXXI c)* The sanctum itself is u perfectly 
plain chamber, 13 square, 11> high, the fiat roof adorned with a large conven¬ 
tional lotus in the centre and smaller ones around. In the centre of the floor 
if a platform of original rock, on which the puj&ri has erected a roughlv built 
wall to form a throne for his images. 

The solid roof of the manfapv has fallen, hut its thickness and form can 
be ascertained by a reference to PI. XXXI1 b. Now level with the top of 
the roof and over the ■sanctum, but necessarily springing from a 

base greatly exceeding that of the cells it marks, rises the principal spire, its 
base 27 10 square (Pis XXVII and XXXI rt). Huge masses of the rock 
having fallen away owing to the angle of cleavage, the ornamentation of the 
east and west faces is almost entirely lost, but the side faces cutting across 
fhi.-, angle are, fortunately, better preserved and clearly indicate the original form, 
Kepreset l tilt ions of hve small s’d'/iwru shrines form the lowest and must noticeable 
feature, while above rise three successive and receding trefoil pediments, each 
with a sunk medallion containing a large head shown facing and a face in pro¬ 
file on cither side, the latter but rarely preserved (PJ, XXXI a, h). The upper 
j'Liii uf 'he spire. the ritmththa unri kalufa are now missing, but. nevertheless it 
still rises 39' <>" above the Hut roof and from the base of the maxfapa to its 
present summit measures no less than Ii5 feet. When complete with fimal it * 
catmot have been much leas than SO' in height.* it is worthy of notice that 
on the main ffltbara, and on the miniature representations in the centre of each 
the usual amafoba string course is lust shown as the edge ul a rectangular 
slab but as a circular dtwfoU, such as would form one of the crowning members 
of an actual shrine, so that the edge of the spire appears as though composed 
of a series of superposed Hicham shrine*. 

The rool shrines, which have been already referred to as standing on either 
side of the main spire, are, from their position, incapable id marking any shrine 
whose cella tyjuld be indicated below, while their doorways, but partly excavated, 
prove Mint they were meant to represent simple but complete shrines (PI, XXXI 
h). Juke the main fdhtira, and for the same reason, the east faces have suffered 
considerable damage, and if. Is noticeable also that only the upper portions of 
the shrines have been completely finished, that is. those parts of the monuments 
which would he risible from below, a fact which supports the suggestion already 
advanced regarding the architectural necessity which dictated their presence. 
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Of the four original shrine* which stood at the corners of the monument vn*t* Shrine., 
only one, namely: that at the .*>1 irh -east. angle, exists m any perfection ; of the 
others but traces remain. (PL XXV il ft). Each had * porch facing the narrow 
cutting which divides the monument from the rocky ridge, while a verandah 
of noble proportions joined each pair. This common verandah is, m each case, 
onlv roughly excavated and the roof of the one to the north has fallen Hus 
verandah roof was supported by two pillars, but not one has survived m its 
entire tv, though their bases and a capital have been preserved. That these veran¬ 
dah roots were original rock, is undoubted; but the existing remains of the 
pillars in the north verandah ate structural. The spires were of the usual h*m, 
with horse-shoe diaper ornaments, and the existing one is preserved to rhe height 

of the amalaka (PI. XXVII d). ., 

On each face of the monument and on either side of the main shrine, >u v ntn Temple- 

s-mrered. on .lie front ol (lie monument nt but. by tbd spin.- of the store..*, 
in a subsidiary -brine. Of the fonr wbieh originally 

south of the main shrine is comparatively well preserved (PI. XX\ 15 J >- ,h ““= 
remains of the spires of those nt the tack of the monument stdl exist >'« 
fallen mass of the one to the north hears pathetic witness to to former beauty 
(PI XXYI1 a). Sow. the face of the existing shrine is 13 < . * c unit., 
therefore, have given to the base of its spire, had it remained square m plan, 

In area which would have brought it into contact with .be roof *«•*-* 
described and, moreover, partially hidden both that and one face of the 
of the angle shrine. This hes. however, been avoided by reducing ‘taade of 
the snire to T S'. Springing, therefore, from an oblong jare t p 
suggestive ^ of a uJrifiT«.« rather than an Indo-Are en a - 

semblance intensified by the loss of the finiale, which were probably two 

three vmalahu with kofosa* pl^ed on the long roof lld g^‘ cruciform 

Reference has already been made ... the two monol.tlnc erne, form shrme s „,„„. 

■ r_ ( ., nt f tijp aag ie shiinea of the mam monument mi the east face 

sirs 

to ."h eufiicien, remains to indicate its original form and1 the 
beauty of it* ornamentation. d). The 2L of the porches • 

^ W .') and the plain pointed ridge roofs are 

of the eiandiipit, stairs led to the Hat roof. How .he masking — «-■ 

.nire gave to the whole the semblance of a Arinre-an appearance strengthened by 

KpiTegU_ - -s^iTwTf^* WW »■« ** **» * l-fi 

*cl, Ftfiniwim. ■ " 1 _. 0Wred 4t Sfcidlih hh) rb^rhew t™pK-rttly h»vo tin.-, form of 

xr-rs-*- - —-^ ^ 
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doorwUy, porch, niches on the outer face and spire itself—has already been 
remarked (PI, XXVII d). But this sikhara is of special interest, as, unlike the 
usual curvilinear spire, it is star-shaped in plan (PI. XXIX) and, when com¬ 
plete, must, like that of the cruciform temple, have resembled more nearly the 
pointed spires of Europe rather than the Indian fiikhara. On the right of the 
mandnpa it ha* been found impossible to excavate and reveal either the remains 
of the entrance to the second staircase or the pillar ba*es of the maydapa colu mn* 
owing to the existence on this side of a number of graves [aarnfidki) marking 
the places of interment of former puffins (Pis, XXVII rl and XXXII ft). 1 Never¬ 
theless, traces of the upper steps of the other staircase are to be found near 
the yet imremoved roots of the former huge ptpd tree on the left of the 
mawiapa (PI. XXXlI a). 

Shrinaplvklm Little remains of the two shrines flanking the portico, but their plan 

is plain. The false door opening into the portico was supposedly the entrance 
to the shrine (PI. XXXI11 ft), but doorways are also indicated in the projections 
on the outer and front faces. Only a portion of the spire of the shrine to the 
right still exists. 

The local name of the shrine is Thfikurdefira, the shrine of Vishnu, and it 
is so designated oil the survey map. At present three gaily robed modern stone 
images, identified ty the puffin as Kama, Lnkshmana and Sitfi, are enshrined 
in the sanctum (PL XXXII d and ft). These are recent introductions, as tweutv- 
six years ago a small metal image alone was the object of devotion. Before 
excavation there was an astonishing lack uf images and reliefs, the only icono- 
graphical data being furnished by the carved lintels, (That of the main shrine 
show* nine seated divine figures between cJuitm -bearing attendants. The central 
figure, over whose head flying gayas hold a jewelled crown, is Siva, but the 
following deities are also represented, Vishnu, Indra, Ganesa, Skanda and Durga. 

On the lintel of the cast porch of the cruciform shrine arc seven deities. $iva 
again occupying the position of honour (PL XXXHI a). Five Saktis are depicted 
over the doorway of the angle shrine at the south-east corner, among whom 
Mattes van, Aindri, and the threedieaded Vajra-Var&hl are still recognizable. The 
lintel of the porch of this same shrine shows five seated gods, the centre one 
apparently Gaiiesa. There L* uo lack of variety for the only remaining lintel, 
that of the north porch of the cruciform shrine (PI. XXX11 rf), dripkvs the 
remains of five seated female deities, Lnlrehnu occupying the post of honour. 
Excavation has now, however, revealed many of the original images in the 
niches of the various shrines, moat of them carved in the rock, bu^ some few 
on separate slabs. In these riches images of Siva occur thrice, of Indra and 
Sum. twice, of Kflrtfcikeya (PL XXXII <r) and Gan&a once. Vishnu is identifiable 
with certainty once only (PL XXXIV c), but two somewhat defaced figures in amah 
lumeis are probably representations of the three-headed form, a human face in 
the centre and a lioris head on one aide and a boar's head on the other, indi- J 
cariv* of the Nanuimha and Varahn avatars On a separate slab, now broken 

* Tim mwt lhAt h*.- betn psssihtr hn« been tins nffrcemal ol the ruhbfc wrf by «„<, ^ roujfhWn^d 
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is an image, possibly intended for Vanina, 1 if one may judge simply from the 
mham. 11 ntakara (PI. XXXIV a). There is thus nothing in the monument 
itself pointing to its dedication in the first place to Viahnu, and the little garwfa 
figure, which formerly stood on the fragment of one of the columns of the portico 
is undoubtedly later work. To attempt, as has been done, to count the shrines 
as ten in number and indicative of the incarnations of Vishnu, is entirely to 
misread the plan. On the other hand the presence of the figure of Siva, in the 
centre of the lintel of the main shrine, is & strong presumption that the temple 
W4S dedicated to Malmdeva. While 2 the Hindu pantheon is well represented, 
it is noticeable that neither image* of Brahma nor reliefs of the Navagraha and 
the incarnations of Vishnu, such favourite subjects for the chisels of the medieval 

sculptors, have been recovered in the excavations. 

As to the date of this monument, local tradition assigns it, as usual, to the 
Pindavae, who arc said to have executed the work during a night of sir months’ 
duration, which so tried the patieuce of a 13m busy at the oil press, that ligit- 
ino her lump she went out to discover the cause of the seeming endless night, 
and thus interrupted the work, the Modavas fleeing stray ns recognition would 
have entailed u prolongation of their exile. For her temerity and impatience 
she was turned to stone and her head (from one of the sunk medallion-, adorning 
the spires) is still shown to visitors hv the piijdri. ft- is a pity, perhaps, that 
the simple faith of the in his own story has hoc,, considerably shaken 

by the recovery, in the recent clearance, of several similar heads from other 
medallions, but the legend is too edifying and interesting to he forgotten, and, 
with a little good-will on the part of the pilgrims, it m likely to be P"*™* 
for mnnv vests to come. There arc. unfortunately, no inscriptions lend tlm r 
aid in dating the monument, and considerations of atyio alone remain. The 
dangers attending chronology base.! merely on snob data are only too we re 
ed. for variations may he due as much to difference of lorahty, *Ug 

of workmen and wealth and taste of tlio founder W to difference of rims. But 
even lacking the pleasing certainty of dated epigraphs, there stall remain certain 
broml bases on which an approximate date can he advanced^ The u—rt 
being a reproduction of a structural design must necessarily be later then the 
curliest of structural monuments of similar type, and it possesses all the feature 
'f the Tndo-Arvau style perfected as if they had been practised lor centuries. 
Were is in this men, meat no appearance „f_hesitat,on, no copymg of wooden 
Eli 'nothing tentative, nothing archaic The column., * ■ ** » •»«* 
cl„™ iral in torn and .be foliated torus of the pilasters end capitals are roimijis. 

* I flip Gandhftm school, but the beautiful pot and foliage capitals are of a 
71 namely": R evolved at a very early date (FI. XXXIf « There ere. 
it mas* 1 he "admitted, certain features, such as rosettes on the hotel faintly to- 
C^Gnpta technique (PI. XXXlf l e). hut the Inrate of .he persistence of certain 

- ——-—-—- — - .... rtl with meb tuxnmmj to nfTonl £*tUunt)/ 
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form? of ornament are so wide as to render them useless for chronological pur¬ 
poses. On the other hand, however, the treatment of floral ornament, which 
is distinguished by marked characteristics in almost every period of Indian art 
come? to our aid. Lacking the naturalistic treatment of the Gupta age. it is 
yet far removed from the flat conventional treatment of the later mediaeval 
period {e. 11th century}. It, therefore, appears that the monument can hardly 
he assigned to an earlier date than the 8th Century of our era and may pro¬ 
bably be somewhat later, One of the moat striking impressions produced by 
monolithic structures, is that of eternal durability and immeasurable might ; and 
shattered and weather-worn as the Masrnr monument is 1 , one realizes, in its pre¬ 
sence, that, after nil, in the first list of ancient monument* it was not entirely 
inappropriately assigned to the time of giants. 


H. HAHOnEavlis. 
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PRE-MUHAMMADAN MONUMENTS OF 

KASHMIR. 


--+ -- - 

"ITTHEN I was deputed to Kashmir in the spring of 1913. i was urged by 
\ \ the Director General of Archeology in India to make a special effort t.. compile 
a detailed and up-to-date account of the pre-Muhammadan monuments of the 
State, and I was asked particularly to illustrate my account with really accurate 
drawings of, at any rate, the principal buildings, inasmuch as those published 
by Gen, Cunningham and Lieut. Cole were very imperfect and often incorrect. 
This (sliest I have since tried to carry out and the results of my efforts are 
contained in the present article. In my remarks on the origin and history of 
the Kashmir style, as well as in my description of the individual buddings, 1 have 
made hill use of an unpublished note which Sir John Marshall himself wrote 
iu Kashmir in 1907, when I had the privilege of accompanying him during a 
tour of inspection iu the Srinagar valley ; and, needless to say, 1 have made use 
of whatever other literature exists on the subject, notably of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham's Essay on the A Han order of architecture, together with Mr. Cowrie's 
supplementary notes 1 ; of Lieut. Cole's work entitled lustrations of ancient 
ba tidings in Kashmir; of Sir James Ferguses chapter in his History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture; and of Sir Aurel Stein's monumental edition of the Raja- 
tarangiitl of Kalhana. 

The additions made to our knowledge since Gen. Cunningham and Mr. 
Ferguson wrote about the monuments of Kashmir ore many and of a varied 
nature. Foremoat among our new sources of information is Sir Aurel Steins 
work referred to above, which now enables us to identify and date many sites 
and buildings about which nothing was known before. In the course of his 
researches Sir Aurel Stein himself succeeded in identifying a large number of 
interesting spots. Among those were the famous city of Parihasapura built 
by the great Lalitaditva as bis favourite residence and the capital of Kashmir, which 
Gen Cunningham wrongly located near Bambal; Shadarhadvana (modem Hftrvanl, 
where the great Buddhist teacher N&gArjtma is reputed to have lived and where 
an interesting group of prehistoric monoliths still exists; the temples of Siva* 
and Shm-JyfehtheSa situated near the hamlet of V&ngath (Vasishtbai- 
!j J Si Jf ^ £114*7 1 PU- VI to XXII; u»] Vol. XXXV, pp. 01-123, ^ 
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Tsimu ?); Kapafesvam (modern Kother) w ilh its two temples of the eleventh 
century A.D.; and Mumalaka (modernM&mal) near I’ahlgam with its little shrine 
of Mammesvara-Sivu, which presumably dates from the time of Jayaaidiha (A.D. 
U28-4D). Sir Alircl Stein’s suggest tun that the ruined temple now converted 
into the tomb of Pir flap Muhammad in the city of Srinagar probably represents 
the temple of R&uasv&mi attributed to Ranadltya 1 does not seem to rest on 
sufficiently strong evidence. The identification ui tire ancient eitv of Jayapura* * 
Dvuravatl founded by Jayapida-Viiiiiyadirva. grandson of Muktapida-Laliladityu, 
towards the end of the 8th century AJ>. with the extensive remains near the 
village of And- rkoth, is due to Dr. BShier. 3 Dr Vogel made known the 
remains of the basement of what seems to have been a Buddhist stiipa near a 
village called Malungpuru, three miles south-west of Avantiputa,® and Dr. Steu 
Konow observed, for the first time, the temple in the lurozpui N il In below 
(tulmarg. Neither of these two places lias yet been identified. 

The antiquities recently unearthed by me will be discussed in their proper 
phices. The chief interest of my own excavations centres in the discovery of a 
number of interesting Buddhist monuments at Parihrisapura, Puranad lii-hf h'lua 
(modern Pandrethan) and Huehkapnru, and of a large collection of sculptures, 
which reveal the existence of an important local school of art in Kashmir in the 
medi&val period, 

A notable fact, which I have brought to light in connection with the mono* 
ments of Kashmir, is the discovery of at least two representations of Lakullsa, or 
Lakuta-p&ni, on the doorways of the well-preserved temples at PuraHadhishtha&a 
and Payar. Mr. Bhandarkar has shown* that this form of Siva was widely 
worshipped in ancient limes in the plains of India, anti it is interesting to find 
that it was not unknown in Kashmir, though it seems probable that the E&ja- 
tarahgim nf Kalhaiia does not record the erection of any temple or image of this 
deity ; nor does the name of Lakullsu seem to figure in the later Sanskrit chro¬ 
nicles of Kashmir. This, however, is not to be wondered at. The usual designation 
of the followers of Lakullsn in the inscriptions published by Mr. Bhandarkar 
is Pasupatu, and the Itnjatarangiiji of Kalinina makes several references to the 
existence of Pasupates in Kashmir at least from the time of Matpigupta, king of 
Kashmir, who was ruling about the 0th century A.D." The immediate value of 
this discovery lies in the fact that it enables us to determine the true character 
of the temple of Puranfidhishthana. Den. Cunningham recognized in it the 
temple of MertivardhanaHvajui-Vishnu erected by a minister of Partha (90B-&2I 
A.D.). But the presence of a figure of LakuiKa over the northern entrance of this 
temple, coupled with other considerations, which will presently be discussed in 
connection with this temple, proves that the building was a Saiva'fane; and accord¬ 
ingly we shall now he safe in discarding Gen. Cunningham's identification. 

The general character of the Kashmir i style of architecture has been dis- 

* KaJhinjn, Mjat „ 0-iwfl. by Sfctsia, book III. vr. .163-54 ttnrf 

* Debited Report of a tonr i» wareA of Sanskrit Ms*. mads in Kashmir, tie., p, 13 

1 *’"*’*" It'port. Arrfio»!ogie"l Burxry, S. C. t for lf» JTM cudmfl Slot Man h H»Cu - H . 

t.iwmil Jiefsirl of the ArrAaoiegiail Survey of India, Pl II, fur 1006-tf. iiij, 173 «<, 

1 Kalhapi, Bayil,. Iran,, by Stdo, hk. If[ v. S07. 
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cussed at length by Gen. Cunningham, who concludes 1 that while several of 
the Kashmiri forms and many of the details were borrowed from the Greeks, 
the arrangement of the interior and the relative proportions of the different 
parts were of Hindu origin. Mr. Smith 2 also appears to be of the some opinion, 
inasmuch as he states that no building yet examined anywhere in India was 
designed on a Greek plan or with an elevation exhibiting one or other of the 
Greek orders, Doric, Ionic or Corinthian. He is aware of the existence of 


Doric columns in Kashmir and the few Ionic capitals in the plains of India, 
hut believes that these and similar architectural features of Greek origin 
were used by Indian architects merely for decorative purposes. Mr, Fergussoir 
holds the same opinion and adds that this Greek influence must have been 
introduced through the country of Gtuidhfira.* The precise date of its introduc¬ 
tion into the Kashmir valley can not be definitely determined, until remains of 
a much earlier date than those that now exist above the surface ate discovered. 
The principal Greek form-, so far noticed in Kashmir arc pediments, which, 
however, are much more highly pitched than the Greek examples, and fluted 
ml i.mt.fi All authorities on Indian architecture agree that the columns used 
in Kashmir arc of the Doric order, though it was hitherto believed that they 
differed to this extent that, whereas Doric columns have twenty flutes, the 
columns of Kashmir have only sixteen. It is noteworthy, however, that my 
excavations at the Avantisvami temple at Avantipum and the Sngandbesvam 
temple at Patau have brought to light twenty-four-slded and twenty-aided 
columns, while the pillars in the Bmw temple are only 12 sided. Similarly, 
we notice that the bases and capitals of the Kashmiri columns are much more 
elaborate than those of the purely Greek orders; and the AvantisvSmi and 
SugRTidliesn temples have also yielded bracket capitals with spiral volutes at 
the rides which must be traced ultimately to Ionic models. From these cir¬ 
cumstances we may infer that the Kashmiri architects, at any rate during the 
medieval period, did not adhere to any particular Greek order, any more than 
did the artists of Gaudhara. where Ionic and Corinthian form* may be found 

carved side by aide with Pereepdfitan. 

The trefoiled arch, which is such a common feature of the Kashmiri rail ■ 
inps of the Hindu period and is noticed in some later examples of the Muham¬ 
madan period ulso, is frequently met with in niches for sculptures on the walla 
of Gandharn stupas and other shrines. Mr. Fergusson conjectures that the out¬ 
line of this trefoil arch of Kashmir was suggested by a section of the ancient 
, fl ve temples, such a* the chaitya halls at AjantS, Mr. Havell’ on the other hand 
believes that the trefoil arch had its origin in ancient Indian symbolism and was 
a compound aureole, or nimbus, made up of a combination of the lotus and 
»7W or banyan leaf. He believes that the trefoil arch of the Graco-Roman 
artiste of Gaudhara is only a late imitation of the earlier Indian prototype which 
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should fie sought lor iu Magadlia,. No sueb early examples, however, have yet 
I een found anywhere in India and the only instances known in Bengal are >>t 
the medieval period, such ns those at KenSrak and in the SUnbhiim district. 

It is to GundMra also that we must trace a large number of detail orna- 
ments found in the architecture of Kashmir. Among them are to be noticed 
the chequer pattern of the kind used in the spanrfrik of arches on the walls of 
the gateway of the Avantisvamr temple ; tlie string course of lions and atlantes, 
such as is found round the lower part of the Martanrla temple and its side 
chapels* and the zigzag pattern on the pilasters of the porches of the Sankara- 
gaurlsvam temple at Patau. The ornaments which Gen. Cunningham describes 
as dentils in the Kashmiri cornices are in reality the upright aides of miniature 
trefoils, quite uuhke the tooth-like ornaments in the Ionic and Corinthian cor¬ 
nices, and are frequently adorned with lions’ heads aud other devices. Some 
interesting examples of these were found in the monuments at Avantipora and 
P^nha sap urn. It m noteworthy that none of the most typical Greek ornaments 
such as honeysuckle, acanthus, bead and reel, leaf and dart. etc., which are so 
common in Gandhm have vet been traced anywhere in Kashmir. Ornamental 
motifs of a purely Indian origin are naturally more numerous. Among them 
may be mentioned the water-pot with many modifications, the lotus Zer 
on the central stone of the ceiling and on modiilions, and lotus petals on 
cornices of capitals, etc, geese with foliated talk, parrots and other animals in 
cornices, supporting figures of the class of Yakshas on capitals, figures of Garuda 
on imposts of julasters, ieogryphs with human riders, amorous human couples 
gandMrvas in spaudnJs of arches, and others too numerous to mention. ' 

t hm been stated above that the inner arrangement of the Kashmir monu¬ 
ments i» essentially Indian. This applies to the Buddhist as well as to rl . 
toal, UU ,,ic»l buildings. Tin only Biddlint buildings « pnm ,„ ^ 

“ thn« bwngh. t<, » by my excavations at . ParihJsapu*. and p urSn J^ 

sr^-r^.rrr i fip p,,c ° **** «‘«*i * M„k,jpid,,- 

Lai, ndi ya m tie middle of ha 8th century A.D. and thnaa expoaei at FuShs- 
dhnd, hana, to judge from tha„ style. ate ussigauble to the same pen,.I The 
Buddhists nl ha.lmnr were conversant with every kind of aa cred building ereete.1 
bj ff then ccereligionisls m the pkm, of India. Conte,juently, there is 
difference betiveen the plan and deagn foDowed in Kashmir and those 
in India proper, except that the only Kashmiri example of -ha,to. , 

yet been found at Parihisapnr. has .» npae. urhinl, h, „„ unfailing peenli, ritv^ 
the Impels Of India. Some of the Medieval Buddhist stdpas „f m ^ 

been relic-towere, as biknndar bhaL who dentroved the teumW r.i ir. , - 

said by Muhammadan hktorians to have discovered u vase contAimiZ^' 13 
liquid ( ^ mT ) and a copper pUte with an inacription which could 
deciphered, in one of the structures he demolished at Piirihfisapum '['} ■ 

of the big stupa exposed at thk place still awaits exploration The 

stupas of Puranadkishthuna revealed small hemispheric objects of stone ,Z unH 
intended for small model stupas in the same way as little clay stupas areT 5 
in the stupas of Gupta and later periods at SarnSth and other Buddhist \ 
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ot the Indian plains. A noteworthy feature of the Buddhist structures of Kashmir 
are the figures «if At I antes which uppeur on the front of the stair walls similar to 
those frequently noticed in Gaudhara art. 1 We Ahull see that in Brahmanical temples 
of Kashmir. Vaishnava and Saiva scenes take the place of these Atlantes on the stall's. 

Turning to the Brahmanical temples we find that they differ from the 
temples of the plain* ol Indiu in several respects. They have neither the stepped 
roof of the South nor the curved spire (HkJiam) and typical Hindu columns of 
the north, nor yet the exuberance of decorative detail which characterises archi¬ 
tecture alike in the north and south. Save in the temple of Martimck. the 
central shrine of the Kashmir temple is a single apartment, while those of India 
proper consist of two to four chambers. Here it may bo noted that as Sir 
John Marshall has shown.* the bracket capital of the Hindus, far from being 
absent in Kashmir, is fairly common, as this form is preferred for supporting 
architraves of colonnades, porches, etc. As in the plains of India, the compounds 
of lirahmanical temples frequently hold shrines of subsidiary deities, and while 
figures (it doorkeepers [dvarap&a) and the river goddesses are generally curved 
on -stairs and jiunbs of gateways, distinctive cognisances of Vaishnava or Saivn 
cults are engraved on lintels or over the doorways and stairs. Figures of the 
vehicles of the deities worshipped in the temples were also placed mounted 
either upon pillars {dhmja) or platform* in front of the shrine*. 

The temples of Kashmir are either square or oblong, subdivided into closed 
(otowna) or open {manttepa) types. Clou Cunningham speaks of another kind, 
the octagonal, but the so-called temple of SaiikaraehSrya on the Takht, which 
he considered to belong to this category W in reality square in plan with 
recessed corners. Tim doorways are everywhere rectangular, the height being 
equal to twice the width, and the doors two-leafed as laid down by ancient 
Hindu architect*. 3 In mmdm temples, the closed sides have rectangular niches 
or chambers (or images, of the same dimensions as the entrance und preceded, 
like them, by bold trefoiled arches, which in their turn are enclosed in high- 
pitched pediments. The doorways of the Brahma meal temples of Kashmir face 
in all directions, but care is everywhere taken to place the water-spout invariably 
to the left of the imaged The former practice is also at variance with the 
rule that Vishnu temples should always face towards the east. 

The straight-sided pyramidal roof of the Kashmiri temples, which Gen. 
Cunningham rightly suggests is a reproduction of the usual wooden roof of 
Kashmiri dwelling houses, is, with the single exception of the Bum.* zu cave 
temple, two storied ; but Gen. Cunningham's suggestion that, like the monolithic 
shrine standing to the west of the Jami 1 Masjid in Srinagar, some of the struc¬ 
tural temples bad three and more stories, seems to be unfounded. 4 The ceiling 
is -os in India, constructed of overlapping stones, the Ulterior of the pyramid 
above being left hollow for consideration* of weight anti the economy of material. 
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Therein, however, another form of ceiling, the dome-shaped, of which Gen. G uim ingham 
was unaware, hut which is noticed by Mr. Cowie in connection with the temple* 
near Vangaih. These domes, which are such a remarkable feature of some of the 
temples of Kashmir, are nearly hemispheric in shape. In mode of construction, they 
difier fundamentally from the radiating domes of the Muhammadans, inasmuch as 
they are constructed of concentric horizontal courses, each circle projecting beyond the 
one below it. the opening at the top being closed with a single slab generally engrav¬ 
ed with a lotus pattern. Where the cells is square, the plan is first reduced to the 
circle by filling in the corners with light pendentives before the dome is laid on it. 
The crowning feature oi the Kashmiri temples is invariably a conventionalized 
kind of water-pot, sometimes ribbed in the body, which Gen. Cunningham 
erroneously describes as a *' melon-like fruit”* 1 Lieutenant Cole’s assumption that 
similar ornaments adorned the top of pediments of the Pandrcthati temple must be 
accepted a> correct ; for one of the pediments of Payar still possesses such an ornament . 

The basements of the Kashmiri temples, consist of a single or double plat¬ 
form, thus affording a single or double* pradak&himt passage. Their core is 
composed of stone rubble, and the walls of the a brine which start from it have 
no foundation. This defect has proved the cause of the earlv decay of many 
an otherwise strong structure, such as the temple near Uri. The hollow con¬ 
struction, such as was used in the Greek entablatures, its unknown in Kashmir. 

Most til the temples of Kashmir stand in the centre of an open courtyard 
surrounded by ranges of cells on all rides, which rest on moulded basements ; 
and the same arrangement is also found at some Jaina temples, as for example 
at Girnar and Khajurfiho.* In Kashmir the cellular quadrangles may have been 
suggested by Buddhist monasteries of un earlier date, though the only one yet 
unearthed is one of the eighth century at ParihSsapura. The cells of the Brah- 
tnankal temples, however, seem to have been mostly used for holding small 
images. Some temples are made paiich&ytUum by the erection of smaller shrines 
in the corners ol the courtyard. 

The peristyles are in many eases preceded by line* of fluted columns which 
support a shallow portico in front of the cells, the entrances to which arc dosed 
above with trefoil arches. The exact form of the roof of the peristyles cannot 
be ascertained with certainty. Mr. Fergusson believed that it was flat and 
constructed of stone. It is possible that he was led to tills dew by Mr. Jloor- 
croft who -ays that the colonnade of the Mart and a temple, where remaining, 
was 41 of large flat slabs of stone. ‘ * In a snowy country like Kashmir such roofs 
would be out of the question, and Gen, Cunningham’s opinion that the roof 
of the colonnades was triangular in section, like the coping of the walls of the 
temple on the Tukht. seems more plausible, all the more, as I believe that the 
enclosure wad of this temple represents a decadent form of the cellular peristyle. 

The gateways of the Kashmiri temples like the (jepvrm of the south were 
imposing structures alike in point of size and in their architectural grandeur. 

1 J. A. -S. K. 1 sis. p. 300. 
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I n fort m lately, no complete example lias survived and it is now difficult to ascertain 
the exact form of its roof. To judge, however, by the best preserved gateway 
at. Braiir, it ^cems probable that it was triangular in section, tin* pediments 
on the front and on the re nr coinciding with it in outline. In plan, the gateway 
is a rectangle divided into two chambers of equal dimensions by a cross wall 
in which the entrance is set. In some cases the gateway is emphasised by 
porticoes supported on advanced columns. 

Gen. Cunningham's theory that the interior of the temples of Kashmir was 
kepi filled up with water up to a fixed level, access to the temples being ob¬ 
tained by causeways similar to those in Mughal gardens, has already been proved 
untenable by Sir John Marshall. 1 The recent excavations have supplied conclusive 
evidence against that theory in the shape of stone reservoirs bedded in the 
paved floors of the courtyards for receiving the washings of the images worshipped 
in the temples, nnd of steps leading up to the shrines right from the floor of 
the court-yard. These would be superfluous if Gen. Cunning ham s idea were 
correct. Nor have any raised pathways or remnants of canals, which could 
have supplied water to the courtyard, been found in any of the temples nnich 
have been completely excavated. To Gen. Cunningham's argument that the 
tanks were essential for the protection of the temples by Nagns, it is hardly 
nccessarv to refer, since no Nagu images have been found in any of them. 

There are a few temples in Kashmir winch do not follow the usual plan 
and design set forth in the preceding paragraphs, and about the date and 
character of these temples them has been a great deal of diversity of opinion. 
One of them is the temple generally known as the Saukariicliurya lemple mi 
the Takht-i-SulairuiLn hill and the remains of another have survived in the 

, .Kclosure wait of the tomb of Zamu-l-'abidJn below the Zaiim Kadal of Srinagar. 
In the enclosure wall of the former structure Gen. Cunningham* sought to trace 
the earliest model (220 B.C.), which by gradual improvements and additions 

had expanded into the noble peri style of the mcdirevul penial. The enclosure 
of the tomb of SSaum-Pabidm he believed to be somewhat later, and following 
his suggestion Lt. Cole dated it about 400 or 500 A, D. Mr, Foiguswn, 

on the other hand, on account of the slightly pointed form of the arches in 
these enclosure walls and the semi-circular arch of the doorway to the stairs 
of the ftiiikaracharva temple assigned the latter structure to the reign "t .l.ihilngir. 
Ho believed that the enclosure wall nf Zainu-l-'abidJn s tomb was built by that 
prince himself. Sir John Marshall has shown that both these vW arc un¬ 

satisfactory, and baa concluded that these structures belong to the same medkeval 
period us all the other buildings of this elaas. In support of Sir John Marshall’* 
view some further evidence ha* come to light which will be noticed later on. 

The only other •form of ground plan exhibited by the Kashmiri temples is 
the square with rectangular projection* ni each angle. Of this plan two examples 
are known to us, namely *, the temple basement on which the brick mausoleum of 
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Zaiiui-Psbidln’s mother rests and the temple now doing duty lor the tomb of Pir 
HujI Muhammad. 

The temples of Kashmir are without exception what Kara Raz 1 designated 
as Sutlr] ha edifices, i'.e., composed of one hind of material from the base to the 
summit. The material employed in them is limestone of a somewhat bluish 
colour, fine-grained and susceptible of receiving a high polish. Only one temple, 
that of Bnniur, is built in granite stone of a whitish colour. A porous kind of 
stone, locally known as Kanflit and similar to the Kafijur of Taxila, is used for ceil- 
ijigs of the dome-shaped type and sometimes also for fo un dations of cells, as 
in the temple near Uri. As far as I am aware, brick has never yet been found in actual 
use as a material for ancient religious buildings 2 in Kashmir and is only men tinned in a 
Sarads inscription of Ramadeva, which was discovered by JJr. Konow at the village 
of Argom (Skt, Hadigrama}.* As regards the size of stone blocks employed 
in the construction of these temples, it is to fie observed that some of them 
compare very favourably with those of the Egyptian pyramids. One block 
for example, which forms the floor of Ghaitya C at Parihilsapuru measures 14' x 
1:2' (»' x o 2*, which should be roughly equivalent to 64 tons in weight. The 


principal means of transport in Kashmir must have been strong boats and bullock 
carts. Most probably earthen ramps were used for raising heavy blocks to 
the required height, 

Gen. ( iiruiingham s idea,* which has been freely adopted bv writers on 
Kashmir, that no cement whatever was used in the construction of these temples 
is wrong. So far as my own experience goes, I have not come across any struc¬ 
tural temple in which lime mortar is not employed, ff we are to believe Hub 
harm, 1 lime mortar {sudha) must have been in common use in Kashmir before 
the time of Asoka. It may be noted that Mr. Vigne 6 was aware of the use of 
lime mortar in these temples. 

The destruction of the temples of Kashmir is attributed by historians both 
Htadu and Muhammadan, to Sikandar named Botshikou. assisted by a Hindu 
convert named diiha. Gen. Cunningham has expressed the opinion that these 
temple, must have been blow,, up with gunpowder, a specimen of which Sikandar 
imght have obtained from Timur, who invaded India about the same time I 
am unable to find any evidence for the use of gunpowder anywhere. The more 
probable mode of destruction was by timber fire, and I am glad to H„d corro- 
boratinn efthasnew the Perm., mam,scrip, history of Krbal Kataev who 

says that mkandar destroyed these temples by piling heap, of wood in ,hem and 
betting fire to them. 

The ancient monuments of Kashmir so far Lmnw„ *_ . 

about the middle of the eighth about the 13tb century ^ 
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of a later period being *miill shrines of no architectural value. Mr, Fergusatm 
was not aware of any temples of a later date than JOOO A D. but Sir Aurel 
Stein has shown that the temple? of Kflther and Mama! belong to the llfch 
and 12th centuries, and there are some other structures also which belong lo 
the same period. 

The beginnings of the Kashmir style of architecture are shrouded in dark- 
ness- The R&jataraiiginl records the erection in Kashmir of Buddhist and Brah¬ 
ma nice! buildings by the Maury a Kings Asoka and Jalauka, and Gen. Cunning’ 
ham thought he could recognize one of these primitive buildings in the so-called 
Sankara chary a temple, which, however, has no claim to any such antiquity. 
Nor have any elements of the Maurya style of architecture been noticed in 
any of the extant remains of Kashmir. The part played by the art of Gandliura 
in the growth of the architecture of Kashmir has been indicated above. Kashmir 
was under the sway of the Indo-Scythian Kings of Gandhira during the early 
centuries of the Christian era, when buildings may have been erected in the 
valley under the direct supervision of Gandhflra architects. Hence camel he quasi- 
Greek forms and details which were incorporated into the architecture of Kashmir 
and which have persisted til! very modern tunes. With the help of the many 
Gandham monasteries and other Buddhist buildings unearthed at To si la and in the 
valley of Peshawar we can reconstruct a fairly complete picture of the architecture 
of Kashmir of that period. Unhappily, no buildings of that age have survived 
in Kashmir above the ground, and we infer from Kalininaa chronicle that, 
even in the days of Lalit&ditya, earlier buildings had become scarce. Kalhana des¬ 
cribes at length how this king discovered by excavation, deep under the ground f 
two ancient temples with closed door* containing images of Kesava, which, on 
the grounds of inscriptions engraved on their bases, were interpreted as having 
been put up by Rama and Lakshmarui the heroes of the Bit may aim, a story 
which serves to show that the script of the inscriptions was not known to the Pandits 
of Lalitiditya’s time. The two images in question are stated in the Rajatatau- 
gini to have been re-installed in new temples at Parikasapura. Beyond this 
vague information there is no evidence of the existence of antiquities of that 
age in Kashmir. It is possible that future explorations may bring to light such 
antiquities, though at present it seems hardly likely. * 1 Sir John Marshall was 
the first to discern the influence of Gupta art in the sculptures of Martands, 
and his view is corroborated by the many mediaeval sculptures which have 
now* been excavated. In this connexion it is interesting to note that accord¬ 
ing to Kalhana. Ulitaditya imported into Kashmir a Buddha image front the 
country of Magadha. 1 

The dedicatory inscriptions which most of the temples of Kashmir are said to 
have contained are lost, but the Rajataraiigint has supplied the dates of many of 
them, and, for the rest, a chronological arrangement i & rendered possible by con¬ 
siderations of stride, which despite its well-known conservative character shows 
in certain features definite progress a ml evolution. The feat ures in question are 
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the shape and character of some uf the principal architectural forms, such as 
the peristyle, which is an important feature in the temples of the eighth and 
ninth centuries mid which gradually loses its grandeur and finally, as in the 
temples of Payar, .M.xiual and Kother, disappears, A .similar process is observed 
in the form of the trefoil arch, which gradually merges into the round arch, 
and of the pediment, which dwindles into a mere decorative ornament. The porticoes 
in the side walls of the sanctum, which in the early mediaeval examples are 
equal in dimensions to that on the entrance side, degenerate in later examples 
into small-sized niches such as we notice in some of the later temples near 
Vangnth. It is to be noticed that much of this decay in the style of architec¬ 
ture must have been also due to the weakness and comparative resourcelessness 
of the later Hindu rulers of Kashmir, a few of whom were even driven to the 
necessity of robbing the valuable property of temples and other religious insti¬ 
tutions. 

The most prosperous period of the architecture of Kashmir coincided with 
the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., from which period date the majority of 
the principal temples that have come down to us. For about three quarters 
of the 8th century, Kashmir was administered by two kings, Lalitaditya and 
hts grandson Vinayaditya, who may well be considered the most powerful rulers 
the country has had in the past. The former of these kings is credited with 
having founded a large number of towns and religious edifices. Those of them 
that have been identified entitle him to a place among the greatest builders of India. 


Buddhist Monuments. 

The Raja t a rang ini records the erection of many Buddhist edifices from the 
time of A45ka to the late medieval period. Among the Maurya stupas there 
were four in the capital city, which according to Hkcn Tseng contained each a 
measure of the relics of the Tathigata. A tooth of tlie Buddha, U* m length, is 
Stated to have been enshrined in a stupa attached to the Jayendravihara 
m the same city, in which Hiuen Tsang spent the greater part of his sojourn 
in Kashmir. In another stupa, which Kanishka erected at some place in Kash¬ 
mir, lie deposited sheets of red copper, engraved with a commentary on the 
three Prtakas. Unfortunately, there i 3 no mean* of localising this atQ pa From the 
evidence of .ascriptions it appears that Buddhist religious structures continued to 
be built m Kashmir until the end of the 12th century A,D. One of these was 
a n mrajMe ted at Hudigrama (modern Arigfim) in honour of the Bodhisattva 
AvalGkit&vftra. In the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. when Hiuen Tseng and 
J^kong visited Kashmir, the Buddhist faith was in a moat prosperous onion. 

only Buddhist structures that are now visible above the ground are tho^e 
excavated by myself at Panhasapura and Paudrcthan which are described below. 

Pirtempm* wiu the name of an ancient city founded by Lalitaditya in the 
first half of the 8th century A.D, Already in the time of' Kalharm/the city 
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was in rums and the historian relates that the temples of Patan were partly 
built with the materials carried away from this city, Gen. Cunningham proposed 
to locate it* ancient site near the village of Sambal. 1 The correct identification 
of the citv with the ancient remains on the plateau between ShatbpQr and the 
Bara nulla road, we owe to Sir A ore! Stein. 1 The Brahmanicol structures erected 
at this place by Lalitaditya will be described later on. 

Of the Buddhist edifices constructed at Parihftsapura, remains of three budd¬ 
ings have been unearthed in the mounds marked A, B. C in Sir Aurel Steins 
plan. Sir Aurel Stein and Sir John Marshall recognised in Mound 11. 
the monaster v built by Lalitaditya and named Htjavihara. The structure unearthed 
in this mound ifi in reality a monastery of the usual type of India proper and 
probably also the same as the Kajavihiira, It must be noticed, however, that 
there was another monastery at ParihSsapuru built by Lalitaditya s minister 
Chunk ana, and, as no inscriptions have been found in it, it is difficult to be sure 
as to which of the two monasteries this one is. The mound marked C in f>ir 
Aurel Stein’s plan has revealed a structure which I believe to be a ckaitya hall. 
The only chaitya whose erection at Parihfisapura is recorded in the Hujataranginl 
was the one built by the king himself. Consequently there is no doubt as to 
the identification of this structure. The third mound (A in Sir Aurel Stein's 
plan) has revealed the basement of a large stupa, which must have been u 
lofty structure. This l believe to be the lofty stupa erected by Chan k up a*, as 
Lalitaditya did not build any structure of this kind. 

This stupa must have been an important landmark in the valley of Kashmir. 
The stupa itself has been completely razed by the hands of the destroyer, 
and nothing remains of it but a few fragments which will be noticed presently 
The basement {PL XXXV. a), however, is in an excellent state of preservation. 
It consists as usual in Kashmir, of a double platform, thus providing two pas- 
satfe* one above the other for the pilgrim to go round the shnue. The upper 
platform is 12' high, the lower 8' 9 r . These platforms are of the massive type 
and are built in the usual design followed in other structures of this period. 
Ir is interesting to note that the torus member which crowns the upper plkih 
i, ^ 0 ™^ with plain spiral bauds such as we notice frequently in Greek art. 
The basement is square in plan, measuring 127' S' X 127' With a Single pre¬ 
lection on each face, , . . 

The stairways, which face towards the cardinal points, are placed m the 

middle of the* projection.,. The step, of the* stcirs oio 8 ,1t rained, hot the 
Bank walls are fairly well preserved. The front (PI. XXXt. h) of each of these 
flank walla is occupied by a square panel containing a figure of an Atlant sealed 
eross-leeced and ornamented with garlands and jewellery. The outer face.- of 
Z. flank walls are embellished with fabulous elephants w.lh long foliated 
tail*, and holding ros ariea or flower garlands in the trunk. 1 The upper stain 
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are much mure ruined, a.-* even the (lank walla have not survived. It is, how¬ 
ever, obvious that the think walls of the upper stairs were also adorned on the 
front with Standing Atlanta One of these is illustrated in PL XLV1I, u. The 
drunj of the stupa, a- ha* been hinted above, was ornamented with niches con¬ 
taining standing and seated figure^ of Buddhas and Bfldhfaattvaa. The only 
complete standing Buddha that was found resembles in all respects those 
of the late Gupta and medieval sculptures of Sarnfith. We murk the jewelled 
crown on the head of the Buddha which is uncanonical. I have re-constructed 
one of the niches that contained seated Buddhas, The structure was surrounded 
by a roughly built enclosure wall which is 400' from north to south and 300' 
from east to west. There are no other structures of any kind in the 
compound. 

This structure has now been completely excavated, PL XXXVI. Like the 
Buddhist monasteries of India proper, it is a quadrangle (dktfwith an open 
courtyard in the middle surrounded by ranges of cells on all sides, The cells 
were as usual preceded by verandahs supported by columns. None, however, 
of the latter have survived, and of the cells, which are 26 in number, only the 
foundations remain, The basement, 10' in height, is in good preservation. " The 
monastery faces towards the east, the central cell on this side, before which the 
stair fa placed, being somewhat larger than the others. The inner courtyard 
was paved with stone -labs, a few fragments of which have come down. Bain 
water WW carried away by two stone built drains which pass out through cells 
18 and 21. A reservoir cut out of a single block of stone is bedded in thecourt- 
yard. it was probably kept filled up with water, which was brought in by a 
covered channel entering the monastery through cell 17. In the verandah in 
Iront of cell 23 I found a small earthen vessel containing 44 silver coins of 
Dnrlabhadevn, grandfather of LaliUditya-Muktapi^, Jav3pid a -Vina v ndifva grand¬ 
son of LfllitSdityn and Vigrabatitega. 1 The absence, from this ‘ hoard of 'any 
corns of MtSditya who built this monastery need not surprise us; for none have 
yet been discovered anywhere anti apparently he never struck any coins of his 


Hus chaityo {11, XXX \ 11} t which I believe to be the one erected by Lali 
taditya, is a square chamber measuring 27' * 27', surrounded by a L, 
ambulatory passage (pradahhiya) and supported on n set of four 
o«i, tlie to. (PI. XXXVTI) Of which toe ^^ ^ 
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of Kashmir, The outer facing of the walls has all been destroyed and t\ 
thickness cannot be ascertained. The entrance, which faces towards the 
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Buddha image of copper which Lalitaditya erected and which escaped destruc¬ 
tion at the hands of Hardin was worshipped in this very chapel. 

The basement upon which the chaitija rests, consists of two platforms with 
the same mouldings as in stupa A. The flank walls of the stair were adorned 
with seated Atlanta of the usual type. No other sculptures or inscriptions were 
found in this monument except a small epigraph in early Slnula. which 1 read 
as Ch<iiHtwt. On several stones of stupa A axe carved the syllables C7 uuiik'i. 

A favourite minister «>f Lalitaditya, whom he brought from Tuhkhara, >.e., pro¬ 
bably Bukhara, was called Cbanktma. I assume that Chaiiana and Chaiiiku 
refer to the same minister, who may perhaps have superintended the erection 
of these Buddhist edifices for his master. 

Puranad hishthami or rhe ancient capital of Kashmir which stood near the pumbmiiiIbIi* 
present village of Piindrethan nearly three miles above Srinagar, is well known lhj,nfl * 
to visitors to the valley from the well-preserved Bra lima deal temple on this 
site. All that remains of the ancient city is the level terraces which might 
have been fields in ancient times, line? of rubble. walling, and mounds of stone 
rubble. The principal object of my search on this site was the Jayctidravihilrn 
in which Hhieu Tsang lived, and auy of the earlier stApsis that might have 
escaped destruction. None of these early structures seem to have survived* 
but my excavations revealed the remains of two Buddhist stupas of the early 
mediieva! period and an open courtyard surrounded by a rubble built wall which 
may have belonged to a monastery of about the same date (PJ, XXSA1! I). 

These structures are situated close together. 

Stupa A was found in a mound of debris which rose about 20' high. The 
whole facing has been stripped off, but the few stones which have been found 
in position enable us tu restore the plan of the structure with certainty. They 
show that the structure was built in the usual style on the top of a basement, 

72' square, with four recess in each comer. The drum of the stupa was orna¬ 
mented with sculptural carvings, a few of which are still well preserved One 
of these representing the Budhisattva PtulinupSiii (hfc. o' IT] is illustrated in 
PI. XI.VII. b while a large-sized standing Buddha (hfc. 6' 7") and a fragment of 
the Lumbini scone are also worthy of mention. 

The other stupa (C) has been so effectually destroyed, that parts of the stairs 
on the west and north only have survived. The hemispheric stone objects 
found in the interior of these two structures have already been noticed above. 1 
Judging by the style of the sculptures unearthed in these structures and the 
few architectural members that have survived, the buildings may t>e assigned to 
about the Sth century A.L). 

The onlv other Buddhist structure of Kashmir which survived to a comparatively 
recent date was a Buddhist stupa at Ushkur (Hushkapura). This was presumably the 
same as the St upa of Lalitaditya. According to Sir Walter Lawrence, it was razed to 
the ground by Mr. Garrick who was deputed by Gen. Cunningham to ex¬ 
plore'"it, It is possible, however, that some parts of the structure may lie 


1 Scr [Jagc 52 ftlroVE- 
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buried in the ground. The rite has, therefore, been acquired at my instance 
nud it is hoped that its excavation will shortly be carried out. 1 

Brahmanical Temples. 

The gTeat temple of Martanda consists of a central shrine preceded by an 
diitarula and urdhamu»dap(t, with a small chapel on cither side of the ante-chain her 
fPI- X1X1♦ c). The temple stands in the middle of an open courtyard, which 
is surrounded hy a peristyle of the usual style. Gen. Cunningham was of 
opinion that the central shrine with its adjuncts waa built sometime between 
the yews 370 and GOO A.D.. while be attributed the construct ion of the peristyle 
to king Lalitaditya. Sir John Marshall has discussed 3 this question in detail 
with special reference to the passages referring to it in the Rajataranginl, and 
rightly concludes that the whole edifice, the temple with its wings and the 
colonnade must have been erected in the 8th century A.D., and probably by 
Lnlitaditya himself. The courtyard of the temple is still covered with debris 
and its excavation may yield evidence in the way of inscriptions, etc., which 
will determine the date exactly. 

Hie cella of the temple is rectangular, measuring. 18 f 5'x 13' 10" internally. 
TIjh walls are plain except for a small portion of the moulded comice at the 
height of 1 1 0 above the level of the floor. The ceiling was probably con* 
structed on the principle of intersecting squares, though we can not be quite sure 
about it. I’he image and the paving of the sanctum must have been removed 
when the temple was destroyed by Sikandar. The entrance to the sanctum 
is a rectangular one covered with a huge horizontal lintel. 

The ante-chamber is 18' 10" square internally and has entrances m the 
multi and south walls also. Among the images carved on the walls of the 
ajdomla and the ante-chamber, we notice, on the left wall of the former, a 
well-executed image of the river-goddess Gangs, standing upon her vehicle the 
crocodile, which is looking up towards her. A female attendant on her right 
holds an umbrella over her head, and we observe a r/wwn-bearcr to her left. 

, holds her usual emblems, a water-pot in her left hand and the stalk of 
a lotus firmer m her right. On the opposite wall of the aniarah is the river- 
goddess \ amunS with her vehicle, the tortoise. Above the niche on the north 
wall is a relief consisting of a pair of GandWas in flight, with an umbrella 

UV 7 TUt ’ - tatues t,n the astern walls of the ante-chamber are 

undoubtedly representations of Vkbpm and what Mr. Fergus mistook for 

hhkIs of snakes are tn reality points of their coronets. Each one of 
cm is three-faced, like the Vishnu image found in the Avantisvami temple, 
the left acebeing that of a boar (Varfiba) and the right one that of a L 
Ar^mha) Both are eight-armed and their lower hands are placed on the 
heal- of cWi-bearem, as m the other images of Vishnu found in the valiev. 
^urthermore, they both wear the garland (twmiroahi) an d we also notice the 

ttl ^ b “ ° f * *** -■* 
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bust of the earth-goddess (Pjithivi) between the feet of the statue on the north 
wall. Most of the hands of the images arc unfortunately broken and weather¬ 
worn, and the emblems they held can no longer be identified. Nor can the 
fourteen seated male figures, which occur on the walls of the ante-chamber 
below the cornice, be identified with certainty. Twelve of them occur on the 
north and south walls, tie., six on each, and two on the east. wall. Of the 
two panels on the east wall, the right hand one seems to represent A run a, 
thf charioteer of Suiya, holding the reins of his seven horses. Tin* pilasters 
of the great trefoil arch of the ante-chamber are adorned with niches containing 
images which can not yet be identified. 

The chapels to the north and south of the ante-chamber contain, each, 
two niches 5' 9* by 4' internally, which face to the cast and the west respec¬ 
tively, possibly in allusion to the rising and setting of the sun. 

As to the form of the roof of the shrine and its adjuncts, the most plau¬ 
sible view in the present state of our knowledge is that advanced by Gen. 
Cunningham, who believed that all these roofs were of the usual pyramidal 
type and built of stone,, like those of Pindretlnm and Pavar. Mr, Fergiifrsor’s 
doubts as to the juxtaposition of oblong and square pyramids on adjoining 
chambers need not deter us; for the same design is frequently met with in 
wood in the dwelling houses of the present day. It is possible that a care¬ 
ful examination of the top of the walls, which has not yet been made, will 
reveal further evidence in support of the above view. 

The peristyle, which was hy far the meet imposing structure of its kind in 
the Kashmir State, is largely in ruins. The basement on which the colonnade 
rests as well as the stairs of the gateway and of the central shrine is buried 
under the ground. It is obvious, however, that, like the peristyle of the Avan- 
tisvami temple at Avantipura, that of the Murtanda temple consisted of rows 
of cells preceded by porticoes supported on fluted columns and covered with 
horizontal architraves. Sir John Marshall 1 has suggested that the west outer 
facade of the peristyle was adorned with a scries of columns, like those on 
the inside. This is the case with the two temples of Avantipura which have 
been excavated since Sir John Marshall^ note was written; and the gateway 
of the Martanda temple was presumably similar to that of the AvantisvSmi 
temple, inasmuch as it seems to have had a portico supported on advanced 
-columns on each face. It is difficult, however, at present to be certain on 
this point, as it is not known whether the bases of the columns concerned 
arc in their original position. 

The Bmhmanical temples built at PariMsapura by Lalitfiditya were called 
PariMsakesava, Muktakesovu, Mahfivftraha and Govardhanadhara. Brides these, 
Lalitaditya’s minister MitiaBarman put up a SwA-lihga 1 and other temples 
and images were also erected. Of these the temple of Gfflvardhanadhatn has 
been identified with tolerable certainty as a ruined structure (F in Sir Air el 
Stein’s plan)* situated on the south-east corner of the plateau on which the 

1 Sot*, p. at 

* KbHiilqa, ItfjaL nans, Stein, Vot H, plate faring p. 43fl. 
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Group J /, 

This group included more than a dozen temples, very ' badly ruined. The 
enclosing wall is built of massive .stones and measures 100' by 148'. The gate 
<>f the enclosure occurs m the west wall and consists, as usual, of two chambers. 
The bases of the columns which supported pediments on each facade are extant. 
All the.se temples are described very accurately in Bishop Gowk’s notes and only 
a fc* salient facti need be mentioned here. The principal temple (PI. XXXV, 
th has the same dimensions and is built on the same style as the largest temple 
of group I, .Sir Aurcl Stein recognizes in rhi? shrine the temple of Builtesa. 
Tliis temple, or rather, its site, has enjoyed sanctity from verv ancient tinier, 
A temple of Jihuifsn was built here by Jalauka. 1 The present structure is 
undoubtedly medieval in character. In the south-west corner of the enclosure 
we notice a pedestal broken into two halves, measuring together 2' 101" square. 
It has an octagonal hole in the centre and must have belonged to a Siva* 
Imgju Among the debris of the surrounding wall in the south-west corner 
is lying a capital of a pilaster which is carved with a pair of geese in good 
style, 

W 


The spring lu the north of group II has been identified by Sir Aurel Stein 
as ike tank into which the minister of Avamivarmnn threw tho Mending body 
■ ■f I a, who had confiscated the lands endowed upon the temple of BhUtean ! 

This is the name of a modem village which occupies a part of an ancient 
site a Ulrica below SfidipUr (Shaltabu-d-tlir.put) on the left hank of the river 
\itasta. Prof. Bnhlcr identified it as the city of Jayapura founded bv Java- 
phla-Vlnnyadifya towards the eed of the 8th century A. D. The principal 
reltgtoos buddings erected at this place hy the king were n large tOdm with 
a Buddha unage nod a temple of KHava. No remain, „f ,he appear 

* . ?"* "*• tmmr ' rCD,ak8 0t BtalJtL 

temple., in one of which, standing on the western corner of the site Dr Bolder 
recognised the temple of Keaava.* Atucng the remain, „f , he ’temple, Dr. 
Buhler trotted a sen ptnred Mock. It was afterward, seen by Dr. Kunnw, 
who was unable to photograph it. I have W „„ time vel for ’ 

ShT rt" H t.TS bCyM " 1 “ K “ fe “ ^M-int which showed 

that the block belonged, not to a corner of the tenrple as supposed by Dr 
Wider bn, t.. the left dank wall of the prineiptd stair which W up to he 
basemen, on witch the temple stood. The block is sculptured on two sides, the 

rtf 7 , T* 7® * *T * Vndmn seated in , 

attitade between the goddesses Lakshnii „„d Bhfimi, Tbc relief „„ , h . f? 

illustrated in PI. XUII, e. It win he notice,, tli*!^“ 

relief is rectangular. Dr. Konow thought rJiat tho fim.p r t- i g 

——■ nr - - t Jri'saz z 


1 ftdfoL iraiLt, Stein, BL I, V. J4S. 

*/fcid, Uk. V. ft. ,V,-5Sn. 

= E,p<vi al „ UtMr in fmT rk oi &uukrii wtwwnfd* i» JrtriUiy .d, im 
* Rapt. lik. IV. V, 50ft. 1S77 . 
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the image recorded by Kalhann refers to the statue which was worshipped 
inside the central shrine and which must have been, a representation of the 
c&ha-jSyi Vishnu. The images on the stair, however, should not be con¬ 
founded with the statue of the central shrine, This temple is just a hundred 
year* older than the AvnntisviLmi tern pie and may well have served as a model 
for the latter. 

This is the mime of the temple situated about two miles above Kamipur, Buitiar. 
quite close to the Jkclurn Valley Bond. Gen. Cunningham spells the name 
as BhaniySx or Bhavaniyiir. which ho believes to be due to its dedication to 
the goddess Bhavanl. We shall see presently that; in reality the temple must 
have been dedicated to Vishnu. The monument is by far the best preserved 
temple of Kashmir. This is line to its being constructed, unlike other Kashmiri 
temples, of a kind of granite stone. It is also obvious that it was nor in¬ 
jured by Sikandar. Gen. Cunningham did not inspect this temple. It 
bn*, however, been described in great detail by Bishop Cowit, with detailed 
dimensions of different parts, and it is not necessary to repeat these details here, 

The accompanying drawings (Els, XL and XL1) will supply all such information. 

Here I offer only a few general remarks, which w ill be found to supplement 
the information contained in Bishop Cowie’s notes. 

Internally, the central shrine (Pi. XXXIX b) is cubical, each dimension being 
14'. The walls are quite plain up to the cornice. The original roof and 
ceiling have both disappeared, except a few* stones of the lowest courses of 
the pyramid on the outside, which show that the roof must have been of stone 
of the usual double-di visioned pyramidal type. The old ceiling existed in the 
time of Bishop Cowie. who tells us that it was a hemispherical dome of which 
the centre was decorated with an expanded lotus flower. 1 The ceiling either 

tumbled down or was, taken down and replaced by the present wood and brick 
superstructure after his time. The pedestal of the image us a rectangular block 
of stone, 9' by 4* by 2' 0" in height, adorned on three sides with t he same 
mouldings as the basement of the temple. It Ls obvious that it has always 
rested against the back wall of the temple, as is everywhere the case with 
pedestals of Vishnu images. Siva litigas are necessarily placed in the centre 

of the shrine to enable the pilgrim to go round it, as, for instance, in the Payer 
temple. 

The courtyard, which was covered with earth and other debris, lias been 
excavated down to the floor, which is paved with flag stones and in good 
preservation. Bishop Cowie’s statement 3 that the quadrangle had two large 
well* iu the W.-S.-W, ami E.-N.-E. comers, which he believed to have been 

intended for supplying water for flooding the enclosure, is based on a false 
assumption; and lie is also in error in suggesting that the square platform, 
remains of which have been found between the stairs to the central shrine and 
the gateway, held a prop to a raised pathway. The platform in reality must 
have supported a statue of the vehicle of the deity, u., Gannia._ 

*j. ,r, s. n„ voi xxxv, put b i«Mv v- ®*. 

l 0p. £>(., p- 05. 
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city of Parilmiiapura stood. Tiie ruin is known to the villagers under the 
name of Gurdan, which Sir Aurel Stein believes to be a corruption of Gdvur- 
dhanadhara, The central shrine which contained the sacred image has 
perished, and of the surrounding peristyle only the foundations remain. 
Among the heap of stones which mart the position of the sanctum is a frag¬ 
ment of a stone lintel (w. 3' 3", ht. 2' 7") carved with a row of geese and 
lotus medallions. The only other sculptured stone visible at thii? site is a 
capital To judge from the remains of the enclosure wall the temple must 
have been one of respectable dimensions, Kalhana mentions the erection of 
a Garuda standard, M cubits high, in connection with this temple. 1 * * 4 This column 
no longer remains. Vigncs idea, that the capital of this column had been 
carried away to PiLranadhishthana and was identical with the fragmentary 
SSva-lihga lying on the spur neat the village of Pandrethan, has already been 
shown by Gen, Cunningham to he incorrect. 11 It is interesting to note, however, 
that, according io the Persian manuscript chronicles of Narayann Koul and 
Muhammad ‘Asim, fragments of this same pillar were still visible up to the 
early part of the 18 th century.* If this statement is correct, I he column may 
have been converted into read metal for the j lie hmi Valley road. 

None of the other structures that have survived on the site of Parihasapurn 
can be identified. Two of them would seem to have been the largest of all 
the temples of Kashmir. The temple marked D in Sir Aurel Stein s 
plan is of the usual plan and consists of a central edifice surrounded by an 
open courtyard and colonnade. The outer dimensions of the peristyle are about 
256' X 30$'. The average inner dimension* of the cells are 7' 8"x7* 4* Some 
fragments of fluted columns have survived. 

Temple £ measures 305'X247'. The sanctum and the colonnades are nil 
heaps of stones. The corners of the courtyard were presumably occupied by 
smaller shrines. The one in the south-east corner contains a giva-lifiga 4' s' 
high and 3' in diameter. It is possible that this image belonged to the central 
shrine. 1 am inclined to think that this temple is the same as that of Sivn- 
Mitresvaru built by L ilitadityu’s minister Mitrasannan, 1 

TLe village of Vangnth is situated at a distance of 27 miles fWm Srinagar 
Four allies above this village ate two groups of temples with separate enclmure 
walls, situated at. a distance of 2011 yards from each other. Lt. Cole* describe* 
these groups under the names of Rajilainlial and Nngbal, which are kll.iwn 
to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Sir Aurel Stein identifies the „,i„- 
cipal temple of the eastern group with the temple of Siva BblRiia and the 
largest temple of the western group with that af Siva JyCahtheaa* elected hv 
Lahtaditya. The alirtne of BhtltSfa mast have been a place „f’ pilgrimage , roffl 


1 IMrtil, iraat, bj Ptrln. Ht. IF, tr, 108-00. 

*/. A . S. lb48. p, 02-1, 

' KniJjiioii, Rijel., Lrntu. Sti-w. Vo), 1). p. 

4 Ihul, Uk. IV. v. 200. 

* lUMraliem, of ancitnt ftt ildiw •» Ati.-Wr, p. |] „„ 

* Kjtlh.m*. Bb, I, r. 107 au< IV. t. hH> 
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« very earlv time; for, according to Kalhajia's Rdjufnrtiihjini, 1 ,U5ku obtained 
a sou from this deity, and Jalnuka, 1 son of Asoka. made a vow that he would 
ever worship Jyeshthesa. It was probably on account of these statements 
that Lit, Cole assigned these buildings to the commencement of the Christian 

era. 3 These temples were still held in reverence in the 12th century A- L>., 
as Kalliana refers to several visits of his father to them. The temples are 
described in detail by Mr- Cowie.* * 

Group L 

The enclosure wall is 130' north to south by 137' east to west, and is 
provided with a gate in the north wall. The principal temple (PI. XXXJX. 

a) stands on a terrace 3C>' 0’ square and 3' 3' high. Internally, the temple 
is a square of 17' on each side and has doorways on.B--N.-E. and W.-S.-W,, and 
closed niches equal in size to the entrances on the other two sides. These 
inches contain pedestals of images. The ceiling is of the dome-shaped type 
composed of blocks of kawaif stone laid in horizontal courses. The roof, of which 
the covering has fallen off, was no doubt pyramidal. The exterior os well 
as the interior is quite plain. There is nothing in the style which militates 
against Sir Aural Stein's identification of this temple with that of Jy&ditbesa 
btult by Lalitaditya, It must be noticed, however, that the block of stone, 
5' 6" square, which Mr. Cowie 5 believed to be the pedestal of the image of 

Jyeshthela, is in reality the ceiling stone of one of the smaller temples in this 

group. 

The other five temples in this gTOup are built on the same general plan 
as the principal temple, but they have only one doorway ami face in 
different directions. Of the two temples marked H and K in Bishop Cowie's 
sketch, one faces towards the east and the other towards the south. Bishop 
Cowic’s sketch shows the doorways in wrong directions. It is noteworthy that 
the ceilings of all the smaller temples, unlike that of the principal temple, were 
constructed of intersecting squares. 

In addition to the six temples just described, there were in this enclosure 
at least two others, the foundations of which can still be traced. The gateway 
ia the north wall of the enclosure was built on the usual plan, with pediments 
supported on independent columns on the front and in the rear. Nothing is 
known about the date of these smaller temples, though some of them are cer¬ 
tainly later in date than the principal temple, 

The two groups were connected by a roadway, 3'/ broad. Midway between 
the two groups of temples on the right hand of the roadway is a platform 
103' 0" by 67' <3", which supported some sort of a pillared hall. Bases of the 

columns are in position. 


1 Ibut. Bk, I, V. nw. 

* Ibid, V. 113. 

I fllnslralio** of fliunrlU (nifine 1 n Kr+hiait, p, 12. 
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TUe peristyle (PI. XLII, b) is simitar in all respects to that of Martiinda, 
with this difference, that the culiimiis have everywhere only twelve flutes. It 
is also to be noted that all capitals are of the usual Hindu type, as lias been 
stated above in the introductory remarks. The peristyle con tains 5fi cells in¬ 
cluding the gateway. The corner cells in the front line open outwards towards 
the road t the corners of the back tow are built up solid and contain 
no cells, 

The gateway (PI. XXXIX, c) has lost the original roof. The present roof 
is a modern one of brick and wood which will soon be removed. The side 
walls of each of the two chambers into which the gateway is divided, have 
each a rectangular niche of the same design as the temple itself. Bishop Cowift 
states that the flank walls of the stair to the gateway were adorned on the 
front with standing figures, which the pandits told him represented the servants 
of Siva. The sculptures are now invisible and can not be exposed without a 
diversion of the road which runs quite close to the front. 

The date of the temple is not known. Lt. Cole makes it 500 to 600 A. D. 
My own opinion is that it was huilt about the eighth century A. D. 

Gen. Cunningham, relying on Baron Hugel who calls this temple llrnn_ 
gutri, expresses the opinion that this name is a corruption of Varwkopi, meaning 
golden Durga. The name given to the temple by Huge! h unknown to the 
people, and the temple was undoubtedly dedicated to Vishnu, as fragments of 
a life-sired statue of this deity were found in the courtyard. 

The temple is built uu the .same plan as the one described above, the 
only difference being that the peristyle of this temple lias no colonnade attached 
to it, the only columns used in the temple being those in the front and the 
rear of the gateway, which are 16-sided. One of these, which is intact, k 17' high 
including the base and the capital, which are 3' 2 ' and 2' 2" respectively, 

There is nothing to be specially noted about the central shrine, except that 
the ceiling, which is now missing, must Lave been of the same dome-shaped 
type as that of Buni5r. The throne of the image has escaped destruction 
at the hands of a road-contractor, though it was taken out and left in the entrance. 
It has now been put back in its original position against the back wall. 

The gateway follows the usual plan. The jambs of the entrance in the 
transverse wall were ornamented with vertical rowa of panels, all the fimnea 
in which, except the lowest ones representing the river-goddesses are now 
defaced. When Bishop Cowie wrote about this temple, the courtyard and the 
peristyle were so completely buried that ho doubted if any ever existed These 
have now been excavated hy me, and are being conserved on suitable line. 


Of temples which can be definitely attributed to the 9th century A D 
the only examples are those of Pampnr (anc. Padmnpurn), Kfikfttfr fane 
Utpalapura). \ ant ipor fane. Amntipura) and Paten (mm, i5afika rapt, m pat tana V 
The temples at Avantipura 1 have completely excavated and have already con¬ 
tributed a special article on them to last year's report. A considerable amount of 
excavation and conservation has also been effected among the temples of Pa( im . 
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F&mpar is the name of the ancient city of Fadmapura which was founded Pn<jmnpur«- 
bv Padma, a material uncle of Chippafa-Jayapida, in the first half of the 9th ^■ ol Pj ri 
century A. D., who also built here a temple of Vishnu called TadmasvQmi. Gen, 
Cunningham identifies this temp Jo with a small ruined structure (Pi. XL1T, <tj 
situated to the east of the tomb of MTr Muhammad HamadanL Tlie ruin 
is standing to a height of about 8' above rhe ground, but the interior is tilled 
with debris- The entrance was in the east wall. The other sides bad niches, 

4' in width and 2' 0" in depth. The walls on the outside are defaced and 
cracked. Tire outer dimensions of the chamber am about 25' along each side 
and not 22', as stated by Gen, Cunningham. From the two fluted columns 
which support the porch in fiout of the entrance of the tomb referred to, 

Geu. Cunningham surmised that the temple must have had a colonnaded peri’ 
style with larger cells in the middle of the long sides. There are no vestiges 
of any such colonnades on the surface, though it is possible, of course, that other 
columns may have been carried away by the people. 

The remains at Kfik.por (anc. Utpalapnra) consist of two insignificant 

shrines which are mostly buried under the ground. 

The city of Avantipura was founded by king Av anti carman (835-883 A. IX). Av art tlpu™. 
Among the " ancient remains of this city that have come down to us are two 
temples which are identified by Gen. Cunningham as those «f Avantisvanu 
and AvantTSvara built by Avantivarman, Gen. Cunningham considered both 
of them to be Saiva temples, because he did not know that in Kashmir, os in 
other parts of India, the terminations smmi and bfwwn are essentially different 
and are applied exclusively to the temples of Vishnu and Siva respectively. 1 he 
excavations that have been curried out at these temples have shown ronclu- 
sivelv that the smaller and more ornate of the two structures nearei the vn age 
of Avantipura is that of Vishnu-Avantisvami and the other of ^iva-Avimtls- 

Ta ™Tlie Avantisvlmi temple has, after the recent excavations, become an object 
of special interest. This is due to the fact that the peristyle, the courtyard 
and the basement of the central shrine, which were hitherto almost completely 
buried under the ground., have now been reclaimed in an excellent state of 
preservation. This fact will be evident from the photographs which accompany 
the special article referred to above, and it serves to vindicate Gen. Cunningham a idea 
that the lower parts of the temple had already become buried before its des¬ 


truction in the 15th century A.D, 

The central shrine, which measures about 33 square 
sntirely disappeared, the only remaining fragments being 
lowest course. The entrance was in the west wall; the 
niches of the same size as the entrance and preceded, 
porticoes. The image of Vishnu, which was worshipped 
not been recovered. There is, however, no doubt as to 
character, since it must have been of the same type as 


externally, has almost 
some portions of the 
other side* contained 
like it, by the usual 
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smaller size that were found in tlie excavations and must originally Lave 1>een 
worshipped in the cells of the peristyle. Pedestals of some of these are still 
i» situ in those cells. One of these smaller images of Vishnu is exemplified 
in the article referred to. 

The stair to the central shrine must have been an important feature of 
the temple. The sculptures carved on the front and inner titles of the think 
walls are in perfect condition. Those on the front represent Vishnu seared 
between the goddesses $ri and Bhfiini, with pairs of parrots in front of the 
throne. It is interesting to note that, whereas the images of Vishnu in these 
scenes have four or six arms, the goddesses have, in accordance with prescribed 
rules, only two arms each. As regards the parrots, they are frequently noticed 
in the hands of Durga and other goddesses Ln Southern India. * 1 The courtyard, 
which is paved throughout with stone slabs, measures L74' east to west by 
148' S' north to south, lu front of the stair tor lie central shrine is a moulded 
base which may have supported a (xarutfa column. The subsidiary shrines 
in the corners of the courtyard show that the temple was of the pafichm/atana 
or patteharalmt class. The shrine in the north-east corner must have been 
dedicated to the river-goddess Ganges as the pedestal which supported the 
image has a crocodile engraved on its spout. * 

The peristyle comprises 09 cells, whose inner dimensions average 3' 8' by 
4' 10". With the exception of the square ones in the corners, the columns 
which support the portico in front of it are Hi-sided. 

The gateway is. as usual, divided into two chambers of eijual dze. Among 
the sculptures with which the gateway is adorned, we notice figures of the 
river-goddesses on the base of the jambs of the entrance in the middle wall 
and larger images of the same deities on the side walla, with friezes of Gurudas 
below them. A peculiarity of this gateway, which is observable in only one 
other example, namely, that of Mnrtfuula, is the projecting porticoes supported 
on advanced columns on each aide of it. 

The Avantlivaro temple, which is situated half a utile below the town of 
Avantipum, has also been excavated, though the work is not yet complete. 
The .sineturn U of the TTumdapa type, and had an entrance and a staircase 
leading to it an each side. The basement on which the sanctum stands is 
57' 4” square and about lO' high. To each of its comers was attached a 
platform about 10' square, which must originally have supported a small sub¬ 
sidiary shrine. As the hollow spaces between these shrines and the stairs had 
been built up at a later date, Gen. Cunningham thought that the temple must 
have been S2J' along each side and Ltio' high and thus the loftiest structure 
not only in Kashmir but in India, 8 The peristyle and the gateway do not call 
for any special ronratk,' except that Gen. Cu nn i n gham -•* plan shows columns 
in front of the cells which never existed. 

The smaller antiquities found in the temples of Avnntipura included large 
numbers of coins, both Hindu and Muhammadan, and other objects, but no 

1 C't T. A. (lufhlnjbilin Una, SltmrHU of Hindu hemogranky, VuL I, ij.T,rl It n M 

1 J. J. 8. IL, ISIS, p, SflO. ’ 
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inscriptions except h small but interesting record cut on a large-sized jar, which 
is dated in the rear 1583 and contains the name of Avantivarnian. This is 
the only cpigraphical evidence of Avantivamum s connection with the town 
and the temples. 

The modern town of Patau marks the site of the ancient city ol Sahkara- 
purapatta na founded by king Sank a lav aruui 11 (A-D. 833-902). lvalhana recoids 
the erection at this place of two temples, one by the king himself and named 
Sank a raga urisvar a, and the other by his queen and called Sugnndhesa after 
her. Sahkaravarman f $ minister Ratniivardhana built a third temple named 
Ratnavardhanesa. Of these, Gen. Cunningham recognized ihe king’s temple m 
the larger temple near the modern town and the temple of gugaudhesu in the 
smaller' structure situated half a mile higher up towards Srinagar. The third 
temple has perished, but it is possible that its material has survived in the 
walls around the baniis recently excavated near the Dak Bungalow which 
supported a later shrine to be noticed later on. Photographs taken by 
Lt. Cole show the firet two temples in a much better condition. They were 
damaged considerably by an earth-quake thirty years ago. 

Of this temple only the sanctum lias hitherto been visible above the ground, 
Gen. Cunningham suspected the existence of the peristyle around it. and this 
suspicion has been proved correct by my excavations. The sanctum (Pl. XLIU, 6> 
which is of the closed or mmdno type, measures 1*2' T along each aide internally. 
The entrance, which faces towards the east, was covered with a horizontal hotel, and 
in front of it is a smaller chamber 9' 6" by 7' internally. As at Uart&uda, the front 
of this chamber must have been surmounted merely by a trefoil arch. The niches in 
the other three walls of the sanctum, which measure ft' by ■*' 2" internally, have had 
trefoil-headed entrances surmounted with pediments of t he usual type. I heir 
entrances were originally provided with wooden doors and contained images of 
gaiva deities. The basement of the central shrme which has been part I j u 

consists, as at Avan tip ura, of two platforms. The stair which led ^the 
entrance of the sanctum is well preserved. It will be seen, however, that the 
carvings on the stair were never finished. The construct.** of the temple must 

have been stopped before its completion. , m - 

The gateway to the peristyle has the uwtl plan, each of the chamber* 
into which it «" divided being 13' 2* by 7' 8' internally. The cells of the pen- 
style (PI. XLTIl.c) are 4' by 2’ 9". The pillars which supported the portico 

hi front of these cells were IB-sided. 

Of the statue which was worshipped in this ten,pie a few small pieces were 
found. They show that it must have been one of Siva, « the foments m- 
dude pieces of a trident. But, while it is evident that the temple m dedi¬ 
cated to giva. it is impossible as yet to ascertain which of the two temples 
Lted bv' the king and the queen this one is. Far the present, therefore, 
we may retain the identifications proposed by Gen. Uuunnghom 

The temple of Saiikara-gaurisvaru is similar in plan to the one do-eri wd. 
The „,nc,nn, (PI. XT.1II- rf> was filled up with l.locks of stone ran, the superstruc¬ 
ture which hid the outer -vails also to a considerable taught. All tins dehres has no- 
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b«eu cleared away, exposing the floor, which is paved in stone and hi excellent 
preservation. The ceihi is l"' square. The central stone of the floor, 
which measures 12' «' by 10', ha? nine circular holes arranged in three rows, 
the central one, which is the biggest, being 34" in diameter and the same in 
depth. These holes may have held Siva lingas, though none of them have been 
found, and it is also possible that those Imles were only meant for the tenons of a 
large throne for the image. The south inner wall of the portico has a niche with 
a double-divisioned roof and containing a four-armed figure of Mah&deva pierc¬ 
ing the demon Tripura with his trident. The chambers in the south, west 
and north walls of the temple measure 8' 5' by 5' 0" internally and are paved 
with stone slabs. The pilasters which flank these porches are adorned with 
elegant patterns. 

The £ankaracharya temple <PI. XLIV. and Pi. XLV, a) consists of a single 
chamber built on an octagonal basement which is approached by a broad flight 
of step* *. The plan of the sanctum is a square with a double projection on 
each face, the interior being circular 13' 2" in diameter. The entrance faces 
east. The maximum thickness of the walla in the middle of each face 
is $’ 2". The eolla is covered with a modern ceiling composed of flat stone 
slabs find wooden boards, which rest on two lintels of the .same material, them¬ 
selves supported on four columns in the centre of the room. The south-west 
column bears two Persian inscriptions, one of which states that the column 
on which it is engraved was carved by a mason named Bahjahtf in the vear 
54, 1054 A. II. corresponding to 1644 A. D. This date fallu in the reign 

of Shah Jalian. It is obvious, therefore, that this ceiling with its columns 
was erected in the time of that king. Mr. Ferguason 1 wrongly considered 
this ceiling and its columns to lie a part of Ike original temple, and assigned 
the whole structure to the I7tb century A. D. It is interesting to find that 
the original Hindu ceiling is still extant and is only hidden from view by the 
ceiling referred to. The ancient ceiling is of the same dome-shaped type ua 
that of the temple of Jy&hihGfa erected by Lalifcsditva. which Sir Aure! Stein 
identifies with one of the temples near Vangath, and. like it, constructed of 
horizontal courses of kanait stone. This circumstance alone should suffice 
to dispose of Mr. Fcrgusson s theory. It is also to be noted that Sir Aural 
Stein’s and Mr. Ferguson’s suggestion that the circular form of the eel la was 
due to repairs carried out in Muhammadan times is untenable This error 
seems to have been due to the fact that the inner wall is covered with a thick 
coating of lime plaster which might have been applied in the Mughal period. 
Hut. behind this plaster, the wall is composed entirely of stones of the Hindu 
period. It k also to be noticed that the same form of cella also occurs in 
another p re-Muhammadan temple, i.t\, the bigger temple at Ladti. 

The Siva f%a, which is now worshipped in the temple, is a modern one 
and whs erected some years ago. The original image which existed ui the time 
of Lt. Cole was a lingo encircled by n snake. 5 

* History !>/ /nrfVrivi if ml Ktnatrn Atetofrrlutr, 1010. Vul. [, ^ 2,V|. " 

* IlimUations ol undent b n lilting* in Kashmir, Pi. pflg, |) 
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The parapet which surrounds the basement of the temple is aho octagonal, 
23' 0" along each side. Tills wall is adorned on the inside with round-headed 
recesses. Gen, Cunningham considered these arches to he the origin of the 
medieval trefoil, whereas Mr. Fergnsson held that they were necessarily Muham¬ 
madan, as they were pointed. Sir John Marshall has shown that neither these 
arches nor those in. the wall around tbe tomb of Zainu-l-‘filiii]in are as distinctly 
pointed as the Mu sal man arches, and that they must be pre-Muhammadan, It 
ie interesting to note that one of the temples in Group II near \ nngatli and the 
bigger temple at Ladu have the same kind of arch in their entrances. 

In examining 1 the several theories that have been advanced as to the age 
and founder of this temple Sir John Marshall concludes that, while there is 
no evidence to show which particular prince erected it. it is dear from its style 
that it appertains approximately to the same age as the other temples of 
Kashmir. It is interesting to find further internal evidence in favour of this 
conclusion. It is also inferable that the so-called pointed arch of the enclosure 
walls of this temple and of the tomb of Zaimi-l-abidlu is, ns hinted above, 
not the prototype from which the trefoil is evolved, but rather a decadent 
form of it with the side curves greatly diminished or altogether eliminated. 

This building is situated in a large enclosure on the right bank of the 
river below the 4th bridge of the city of Srinagar. The grave in which the 
remains of Zainu-]-‘abidm Ue buried is an insignificant one, hardly recognizable 
from the other graves around it. But the enclosure wall surrounding ir is 
one of considerable interest, as it undoubtedly belonged to on ancient Hindu 
temple, though no vestiges of the temple itself now survive. The peculiarities 
of the' enclosure wall are illustrated in the accompanying photograph (Pl.XLV, 
k). It consists of a low parapet wall pierced with a series of recesses and 
surmounted with a triangular coping. These arches are all nearly semi-circular 
in section and very slightly pointed at the top, with the exception of a single arch 
at the west end ‘of the south side, which is trefoiled. The basement on which 
this wall rest* is moulded like the basement of the Sugandhesa temple at Patau, 
with a torus moulding at the base and a ctpna recta at the top. The gateway 
that now remains in the south side is of the usual Hindu type, divided into 
two equal chambers by a cross wall which contains the entrance, the side walla 
t){ the chambers being adorned with unfinished Hindu niches crowned with 
the usual pyramidal roof. The flank walls of the stair which led up to the 
floor of the gateway are extant. They were adorned on the front with panels 
containing sculptured scenes, The oue on the left wall presumably represents a 
standing figure of Vishnu. This fact is noteworthy, since we may infer that the 
encWiJe wall must have belonged to a Vaislmnvn temple, which ha, now entirely 

name of the temple will, perhaps, never be known. There 
seems, however, no doubt that it was a temple of a Vaishnava deity and that 
ft was erected about the 9th or 10th century A.D. It is, therefore, not a little 
surprising that two flttc h high authorities as Gen. Cunning ham and Mr. Ferguson 
—-- J p. L£ 
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should have Wen so much misled about the age of thin building, that the one 
assigned it to the early centuries of the Christian era, the other to the Muham¬ 
madan period, Mr, Fergussou stated emphatically that the enclosure wall in¬ 
cluding the gateway was erected by the prince, whose name it bears, to surround 
his tomb. It is a pity that Mr. Fergussoti had no opportunity of seeing it 
personally. Nor does he appear to have examined carefully the photograph 1 
of the structure in Lt. Cole's book, for if he had done so, he could not have 
failed to observe m it an entrance in the veal Muhammadan style added to 
the same enclosure wall by Suljan Habib of Kashmir in A. H. &S1 (A.D. 

1573)." The contrast afforded by this entrance, the inscribed lintel of which 
is .still extant, to the other gateway which is in the Hindu style, must have 
rendered impossible tbe conclusion at which Mr. Fergussou arrived. 

This temple (PL XiiV, c) is very familiar to visitors to Kashmir owing to 
its excellent preservation and its proximity to the capital of the valley. It 
consists of a single chamber measuring 11' 6' along each side internally and 
17' 6" square along the outside. It is a temple of the mamlupt type with a 
doorway on each side, that on the north side being the principal entrance. 
The trefoiied niche above it contains a seated figure, which I believe to be a 
representation of Lakullsa, showing that, like the temple of Faynr, this temple 
was also dedicated to Siva. The opening in the back wall seems to have been 
made at a later date. The roof of the temple was of the usual pyramidal 
type, divided into two sections by an ornamental band. The ceiling is com¬ 
posed of intersecting squares and exquisitely adorned with sculptures consisting 
of a large expanded lotus on the central slab, and Gandharvas in the angles 
of the several courses. I nm sorry 1 have not yet been able to take a good 
photograph of the ceiling. The sketch 3 published by Mr. Cowie, who describes 
Gen. Cunningham’s drawing* as incomplete, is not a great improvement upon 
that of the latter. Both ;itp wrong in representing the angels as naked because 
they are clearly clad in a dhoti and a scarf. Each of the figures in the angles 
of the middle square has a lotas stalk in rim left hand. Gen. Cunningham s 
sketch shows this -talk in the right ur in the left hand while Mr. Cowie mistakes 
it for drapery. 

Above the ceiling, tbe roof is hollow, and was ventilated with trefoiled 
windows one on each side of the upper division of the roof. It is interesting 
to note the similarity of the outer form of these windows to that in the slab 
from Muhammad Nari. 5 a ltd in the monuments of Taxiln. 

The basement upon which the temple stands is hidden under mud and 
water. But that it exists in good condition, is certain. An interesting feature 
oi the walls of the temple is a string course of elephants beads which runs round 
their bases, The interior of the temple is paved with stone slain*. The central 
po rtion, about seven feet square, held the pedestal of the cult image which 

* tUutlralio PM of tiUrirnJ t/nihliiHjf in Knihmir, PI, ~ 

l J. A. ft. ft, 1804. i*. stq. 

'4. A, t!. ft, VoT, XXXV. JH, I, is<W. PL XV*ill, 

*J. A. ft. A, 1B4B, PL XXL 

* Smith. JYw Art, PL XXIV, 
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miirit have bueii a Siva hiuja. lien. Ciinniiigbfltil’N idea 1 that the northern door 
Mas kept closed us the image was placed on that side has nothing to support 

it, 

Gen. Cunningham identified this temple with the temple of Meruvardhana- 
svumi built by the minister of Fur dm (ihifi-Odl A.D.), and this identification 
has so far been accepted as correct. The remarks I have made above clearly 
show that Gen. Cunningham's view can no longer be upheld : (a) because the 
inner arrangement of the floor of the temple can only admit of a Siva image; 

(ft) the figure of LakulUa over the north doorway has no place in a Vaiahnava 
fane; (<) the only other temple in Kas hmi r (namely, that of Puyar) which 
has a figure of this deity, is dedicated to Siva. 

It may, therefore, lie assumed that the temple of Vishnu founded by the 
minister referred to has perished. On the other hand, nothing is known as 
ye( about the founder of the temple which now exists in such good condition 
at Paiidrethnn. The only Siva temple of any importance whose erection at 
Puranudhishthana is recorded by Kulhuim was that of Siva-Rflhaijf&vam founded 
by a minister of Jayaslraha (1128-49 A.D.). Our temple, however, is certainly 
quite two hundred years older than the temple of Rillmnu. 

The water that surrounds the temple daring some seasons of the year is 
due to a spring which has buret out inside the temple, and many smaller ones 

in the area around it. It is obvious that the site must have been free from 

springs when it was selected for the erection of this temple, as according to the 

prescribed rules quoted by flam ftaz, moist ground must not be selected for 
a building' It cann-t yet be ascertained if there was a paved courtyard and 
a peristyle around the temple until the area around it is properly excavated 

Other Brahma men I antiquities have survived at Pumnfidhiahthaiia. These 
are a capital* of a pilaster and fragments of several large-sized Siva Ungas. u 
few of which, Gen. Cunningham 4 thought, could be joined together and supply 
the well-known PravnreSvara symbol set up by Sredithuseiia, whose reign he 

places between A D. +09 and J15. I have examined these fragments care¬ 

fully and can find no reason for supposing that they were connected with each 
uther. Gen. Cunningham's idea 1 therefore must be regarded as merely fanei- 

This temple, which is by fur the most perfect specimen (PI. XXXIX, d) of the si™ temple a t 

Kashmiri Hindu style, is situated at a distance of about si* miles south-east of ay * r ‘ 

Avantipura. Gen. Cunningham, following Mr, Vigne, spells the name of the village as 
Pa.voch or Payaehehhagrflma “ the village on the clear stream. 1 * The only name 
known to the villagers is Payar, which they derive from P&rvatfpnxa, but I 
am unable to verify the correctness of the latter derivation. 

Gen Cunningham, relying on an unknown tradition which attributed the 

temple to a certain Raja Nnl Nar, identified it with the temple of 

-- i j. a, s. a. \m, i*. asr. 

’ //™j» A trhUfftvTt, ji|l 10-1~ 

•t'uli" //IiijtfriilM)™* »/ iintittif ImUinj* in ifljtiiitr, Pi* II-a. 1 * 
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Narendr&svftnu founded by Nnrendrilditya, whose reign he places between the years 
483 and 400 A.D., adding that tlie Payar temple is one of Siva and that 
svdmi is a name of Siva, Now, we know that this is not the case, the termi¬ 
nation i being applied exclusively to the names of Vishnu temples. But 
n stronger evidence against the identification proposed by him is afforded by 
the style of construction of the temple, which is very s imila r to that of the 
temple at PuranMhishthSna. 

The temple consists of a single square chamber, 8' along each side internally, 
with a roof of the usual Kashmiri type and a doorway on each side (Ff. AXVI). 
The superstructure above the basement, except the base, is constructed of ten 
stones and not six, as stated by Gen. Cunningham. The temple has always been 
one of Sira and the old linga is intact. As observed by Gen, Cunningham, the 
figures of bulls on the capitals of the pilasters, which flank the doorways, are 
intended to emphasize the Savva character of the temple. Another Suiva symbol, 
as 1 have stated above, is the figure of LakuMa over the principal entrance. 

Biuntzu is the name of a small hamlet about a mile north of the sacred 
springs of Murtaufln (viilgo Buvan). The name Eum’zu figures in the Hfihattayas 
under the form of Bhimiidvipa, that is. the island of Bhlma, one of the Calais 
of Marta nfla. 

This village contains three ancient temples, which probably all date from 
the lOtli century A.D. The most important among them is the temple now 
converted into a Muhammadan tomb and known as the Ziaret of Baba 
BflmMln Sahib. Sir Aurel Stein 1 recognises in this name a corruption of the 
Sanskrit name Blunm Sahi and concludes that the structure is identical with 
the shrine of Bhlmnkesnva, which was erected by Rhlrna Sahi, maternal grand- 
father of Didda, queen of Kshemagupta (A.D, 950-1)58). The temple (PI. 
XLV. (!) has been fully described by Mr. Cowie* It is now covered completely, 
both inside and out. with a coating of mud plaster two inches thick, which 
prevents an examination of the structure. The ceiling is quite intact and 
composed of intersecting squares. The roof, which must have been pyramidal 
and divided into two sections, has entirely disappeared. The temple faces” towards 
the north. 

At a distance of 30' to the west of the temple just described is a smaller 
shrine* which has no special interest. 

Ilir little temple (PI- XLV II, *i) in the cave near this village was assigned 
by (Jen. Cunningham to the commencement ol the Christian era. Sir Aurel 
Stem 4 and Sir John Marshall* have already shown that it has no claims what¬ 
ever to that great antiquity, and that it must be a good deal later even than 
the time of Bhima Sahi. A comparison of this temple with any of the other 
authenticated examples of the style leaves no doubt as to this structure being 


1 KnJfuriii, l&tatamn$ini t fruniL Stein* h Jfc VI, 177^78* 

* J. A* 8* A* VoL XXXV. pt, ! r pp. E00 Rq. 

■ Ibid, p. 101. 

bL VI. rv, 177.78, 

* Sote, pp T ±4-25. 
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one nf the latest specimens of the Kashmir Hindu arch iter tnre. The temple 
is certainly later than those of Payar. Kother and Mutual, and the earliest date 
we can assign to it is the 13th century A.D. 

The shrine is situated at the rear of the cave and faces toward' the west. 
It is 9' 5" square externally and rests on a basement i' ff in height. There 
i,s nothing else to tie recorded about this structure, except that the outer gate 
min have been built about the same time as the shrine itself. 

This village is known after a spring of Papasfidana-Kapiiteivara-Siva which 
was surrounded with a round tank by Bhdjft, 1 king of M3 Lira in the time of 
Amiuta (1028-1093 A.D.). The stone wall built by Bhoja is still in good condition. 
By the side of this spring there are two little shrines, not noticed by G«i. 

Cunningham or Mr, Cowie, which, as Sir Aurel Stem states, must have been 

built at. the expense of the same ruler. The bigger one of these two shrines, 
which faces towards the south-west, has lost its roof. It must have been des¬ 
troyed with fire. It is 8 r 4’ square internally, the doorway Iming 3' 8' wide 

by 6" high. The niches on the remaining three sides, which in earlier examples 
are equal in dimensions to the entrance, are, in this case, much smaller than the 
entrance. 

The smaller shrine faces to the west and is 0' 4* square internally. The 
ceiling is composed of intersecting squares. The lower part of the temple is 
buried under earth. 

A large area around the spring and these temples was in ancient times 
enclosed in a surrounding wail 12' in width. On the north side, where this 
wall is complete, it is 246 feet in length. The enclosed area might with advantage 
be excavated to the original level. 

This is the name nf a village near PaktgBJtt now known as Miraal, which 
Sir Aurel Stein* identifies with the ancient MSmalnka. In the >niall shrine 

of giva situated near this village, that scholar recognises the temple of Mum- 
mesvare which -Lvasiriiha (A.D. 1128-49) adorned with n golden 

The late style of architecture exhibited by the shrine leads me to think that 
its original erection can not have been much earlier than the 12th mitury. 

Tlie temple faces E.-N.-E,, and is standing up to the cornice. It ia 
square internally and is preceded by a portico supported on two fluted columns. 
I„ front of the temple is a spring of water surrounded by a atone 

Wal1 Al] tJie temples that I have described in the preceding paragraphs were erected 
during the Hindu period of Kadunir fcirtmy. I« l*» AD- H» country P ».scd 
into the hands of MuualroSn rulers, when Queen Kota, the widou of (he la n t 
Hindu ruler, «u murdered by Hhsh Mir. H. Hindu religions building, nf any 

f . n ~~ were erected in Kashmir in tbe Muhammadan period. The only 

Hindu remains of this period are inaigniicant .brine, confuted of one, two 
or three blocks of stone, which alone could be undertaker, by private md.vt- 
dunb Of .mall means. Such shrines are frequently met with m the volley of 

~i Kiibu.a. Mjai. by hk - V1I > ,T - 

uk. viri. T.am 
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K a shmir . Mr, Cowiehns described the one at Kohil 1 near PSyar. One other shrine of 
some interest (P). XLVII. f) I brought to light in the spring near r he Dak Bungalow 
at Putan, It was constructed of thre e stones; the uppermost, which formed 
the upper section of the roof, could not be recovered. The shrine is 2 f 8* 
square externally and exhibits all the principal features of the earlier temples. 
All the four openings were originally closed with wooden doors. On the floor 
of the shrine we notice a pair of feet (paditka) and holes for miniature liiiyas. 
Another class of antiquities id this late period which are very common every¬ 
where in Kashmir, are a kind of memorial slabs which might have been sail 
stones. A typical example is illustrated in (PL XLVII. r). The face of the 
dab is divided into two compartments, ike upper one containing a standing figure of 
Bimini yu with his usual emblems, and the lower a female figure seated between 
a bird and a dog, the vehicle of the deity referred to. In some examples 
the female is represented as seated by the side of her deceased husband. 

Day a Ram Sahst. 


A,. S. if.. VuL XXXV. PI. I. two, ,, , U1 . 
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THE AR1 OF BURMA AND TANTRiC 

BUDDHISM. 


T IFF, religion?: history of Burma from the opening centuries of the Christian 
era up to the Xlth century is still practically a blank ; for among the 
great countries of Indo-China, Burma is the one about which we know least, 
bo far as knowledge based on solid documents goes. For instance, the same 
period in Cambodia and Champa is much better known, owing to the evidence 
furnished by very early inscriptions. The fact i3 that apart from a few Pyu 
inscriptions on funeral urns, 1 which have no reference whatever to religion, the Pali 
extract on the Hmavvaa stone deciphered by M. L. Finot, the Maunggan In¬ 
scription® and a few votive tablets from Eastern and Northern India inscribed 
with a line or two in Sanskrit in characters nf the Xlth century, and which 
were imported to Pagan, no records whatsoever, Htbie or otherwise, have us 
yet been found antedating the middle of the Xlth century. The very little 
we know has been obtained from foreign, principally Tibetan and Chinese, 
sources ; 5 and even these tell us no more than what the pagodas and temples 
at Tagotmg, Proms and Thaton and a few at Pagan bear witness to, namely: 
that Buddhism was then established in the land. As to the time at which its 
introduction into Burma took place, we are still in the dark. As regards thi* 
point, however, the religious history of Burma is integrally bound up with the 
general history of the expansion of Buddhism towards the East and South- 
East, and it is only by a close study of that expansion that we shall arrive 
at more conclusive results. From the researches of eminent scholars in French 
Indo-China and the Dutch Indies, it seems clear that the active and far-reaching 
expansion of Buddhism in Burma does not much antedate rbe fifth century 
A D. That Buddhism within closely restricted limits and practically confined 
to the few Indian settlements of the deltaic provinces, was already existent 
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in Burma at that time, there can be no reasonable doubt ; but whether, following 
the rather late chronicles of Ceylon 1 on which the still very much later native 
chronicles are solely based. Buddhism was introduced in the Eastern maritime 
provinces of Burma by the mission of Sons and Uttara from the council of 
Pntaliputra, is still a moot point. This mission of Sopa-uttara. absolutely un¬ 
known to the oldest Pali documents as well as to Aioka's edicts, has i>een 
completely rejected by some scholars* * while others are inclined to accept it.* 
But perhaps the two opinions may be to a certain extent reconciled, if it be 
conceded that this mission, independently of the Putaliputra council and long 
after it, did in fact evangelize the coasts of Burma, and was inaccurately 
recorded in the Dipavamsfl. (from which the Mahttvantsa merely copies) among 
the tuitions of Asoka. That such an historical error might well have Iwen com¬ 
mitted, is shown by many other such errors which occurs in the Singhalese 
chronicles. Moreover, the fact that this mission to Suvannabhumi, whatever 
its exact date, was recorded in the oldest chronicle of Ceylon, whose authors 
Lad no particular interest in so recording it, cannot be rejected in Mo without 
convincing and conclusive proofs to the contrary. 

Of the expansion and vicissitudes of Buddhism after its introduction, we 
know practically nothing. The Tibetan historian of Buddhism, Tarunatha, a 
diligent compile* and industrious recorder of current legendary and historical 
tradition, mentions Pagan 4 several times. Unfortunately, ids knowledge of and 
information about Indo-Chinese countries seem to be very vague and hazy 
However, hi s references are useful, though the dates implied "he practically 
never gives any direct ones) are often open to suspicion. He tells m that 
many temples were built at Pagan, and places its architectural activity in the time of 
Nilgarjuna ; that a tooth of Buddha was taken from Assam to Pagan, during the 
time of a king 8that in the time of the Senas (Xlth-XHth centuries), under 
the pressure of Muhammadan invasion, many learned doctors and disciples 
lied from Magadha to Pagan, Cambodia and other lauds, (P, 253) ; that very 
early. Buddhism, especially Mabayina Buddhism, spread over the Kofci bud 
in which he includes, among other places Pagan. Arakan and Hnmsavatf 
(Pegu). This mention of MahiiySnhm as being extant at Pagan ,* particularly 
interesting, because it is corroborated by votive tablets found at Pagan, as well 
a-> frescoes, some stone carvings, and bronze statuettes (among which are figures 
of AvalokiteSvara and one of Tara), the MahAyAnist character of which is 
unmistakable. It is corroborated also, though only indirectly, hv the Burmese 
chronicles. 

This rapid apergu, 4 divested of all speculation, however plausible, and based 
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only on such meagre written documents ns are now available . 1 brings us 

up to the Xltk century, and to tlie subject of our enquiry—the Ari. Up 
to this time and for the same reason, namely, the total absence in Burma of 
any written documents, the political history oi the country is but little known, 
though somewhat better, it is true, than the religious one ; and we owe this 
knowledge again, apart from the native traditions, to Chinese, Arab and Indian 
sources . 8 This has been called the pre-hifltoric period of Burma, in contra¬ 

distinction to that which follows, in which we are treading on firm historical 
ground, and in respect of which we possess a variety of monuments, sculptures, 
paintings and inscriptions, which enable us to check the statements made 

in the Burmese histories. 

The career of Pagan as a great political power opens suddenly in 1057 
A.D.. in the reign of king Anorata (10+4-1077). by the destruction of some 
Indian settlements on the seashore and the sack of Thaton, the capital of the 
Talaing country or Lower Burma. The histories of the two countries, Burmese 
and Talaing,* agree in the essential points, and tell us that Anorata, after 

the sack of the city, carried away to the Burmese capital many sets of the 
Pali scriptures and their commentaries, as well as a large number of the most 
learned monks. This was the beginning of the establishment, at Pagan, of 
the Hinavanism of Ceylon, which had been imported into Thaton at some unde¬ 
termined date prior to this event. The Burmese chronicles go on to say that, 
before rids time. Buddhism did not exist at Pagan. 1 This in merely u sectarian 
endeavour to make the nation forget that there had once existed at Pagan a 
Buddhist sect, outride the pale of Singhalese Htnayunism. and very strongly 
tainted with grossly immoral practices which were repulsive to the purer faith 
they now professed’ They ignored a whole phase of distasteful religious develop¬ 
ment by shortly stating that the religion of the Ari with an admixture of n3ga 
worship held supreme sway in the land. 5 Burmese histories, 4 no doubt pur¬ 
posely. tell us practically nothing about these Art; and the only two manu¬ 
scripts which purport to treat exclusively of them, are merely a collection of 
the short notices found in the chronicles, interspersed with the compilers' own 
reflections, and throw no further light on this sect. This dearth of information 
is reflected in the several opinions of Orientalists who have touched on the 
subject Plume says “they lived in monasteries like Buddhist monks and 
dieir practices resembled those attributed to the votaries of the sect of VamftchSria 
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in Bengal : 1 he does in it seem to think that they were Buddhist in Any sense 
of the term. 31. Louis Flnot* thinks that Vishnu was i he devatd of the Ail, and 
that their culms wa- a purely indigenous and savage one, though dignified 
by some Indian forms ; he too does not see in them Buddhist monks, even 
of a lux and degraded sect ; he doubts also whether they were in . the least 
affected by Saivifijn, Others have thought they must have been a Hahay&nist 
sect, fallen away from the primitive teaching at the time of its introduction 
at Pagan, and strongly influenced by the Xiiga worship, Tintrism and Saivism. 1 
T T p to the present year, no archteological find of any kind had been made 
which might help in deciding whether or uo these Art were Buddhists and 
what was the character of their cult us. But a discovery has now fortunately 

been made which gives ns some insight into this much discussed question. 

Min-nan-thu. a small locality not quite Jive miles to the north-east of Pagan, is 
full of interest. It is covered with rather extensive ruins, among which are those 
of a number of brick monasteries and temples, with various interesting archi¬ 
tectural features. The principal interest of this locality, however, is to be 

found in the stone and plaster carvings and in the frescoes which adorn not 

a few of the temples and monasteries, and many of which are distinctly Mahfi- 
yanist and Tantric in character. Min-nun-thu was no doubt one of the strong¬ 
holds of some sect of Northern Buddhism, and this is borne out by the fact 
that it is only about one mile distant from Thamati, which latter was, according 
to all traditions and histories, the place in which the so-called Arl religion arose 
and endured for many centuries. Among the Miu-nan thu ruins is that of a 
temple now known oh Paya-thon-zu, the dale of which is not known, for no 
mention of it is found either in the inscriptions or in the chronicles. Its name, 
" Idch signifies 1 lie 1 hree-Temples, has been given it because it consists 
of three distinct small square buildings with vaulted corridors and porticoes, 
joined together by two vaulted narrow passages leading from the one into the 
other (Pi. XL\ III«>. Jhis is a unique feature in Burma. The interior walla 
of the corridors and the roofs axe covered with frescoes which ore amongst 
the best executed and preserved in Pagan. Moreover, the subjects of these 
paintings are quite peculiar and unlike any others as yet found. Shortly, they 
represent that phase of religion, so much abhorred later when the TWravada 
school of Ceylon had been firmly established at Pagan, the priests of which 
were the An. All the accompanying plates are photographs of frescoes in 
this temple. A few hundred yards away, there is another temple, the Xanda- 
maima, close by a brick monastery, and also decorated with similar paintings; 
but whereas the Min-nan-thu frescoes, though suggestive, have nothing in them 
particularly offensive; some in the Namhimanim are of a character so vulgarly 
erotic and le'olting, that I hey can neither be reproduced nor described. The 
character of all these paintings tallies exactly with oral tradition and with what 
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the histories vouchsafe to tell us about the Ari practices; as a matter of 
fact, those practices have not, at least in some parts of Burma, quite dis- 
appeared, as we shall see later on. An inscription in Burmese was found near 
the NandamaoM temple, which had been original! 1 ,' erected within the precincts 
of the monastery near by. It is dated BIO Burmese Era=l24S A D. 1 ; though 
it is the original at one , it is the record of an event which took place some 
time previously, but the exact date of which is not recorded iu it. The ori¬ 
ginal document, referred to in the inscription, must have been composed long 
Ixefore, as it is clear from internal evidence. It is there said that Xarapnti- 
sithu, otherwise known as Aimingsithu, who ascended the throne in lll'i. tirged 
one of his ministers to build this temple and the monastery close by ; and ‘hat 
he, the king, sent Shin Arahan, the Tabling apostle of Pagan, to Teuaaserim, 
Now, Shin Arahan began his work of evangelization in 1057 ; supposing him 
to have then been, at the lowest estimate, twenty years of age, he would, 
at the date of accession of Aiming.mini (1112), have been already seventy-five. 
So his mission to Tenasserim, an arduous journey at lhat time, cannot have 
been long after that. Hence the foundation of the NandanmnnS can he placed 
somewhera between 1112 and 1130 at the latest, allowing the venerable monk 
a span of life of about ninety-five years. 5 Considering that the paintings of 
Nandamanna and of Paya-thon-zu are identical in technique and character, we 
shall not be far out of our reckoning in attributing about the same date to the 
latter as to the former. The most interesting part of the inscription is the 
passuge in which it is prescribed that, out of the revenues of the lands dedicated 
to the temple, the inmates of the monastery shall in? daily provided with rice, 
meat and fermented spirits twice a day, morning and evening. This detail is 
important, in that it clearly shows that the inmates were not Hlnayftmsts; 
fj the rules of the latter strictly forbid food after twelve in the day, and 
they hold the use of spirits, except when prescribed in ft case of sickness, 
m abhorrence. The actnnl word ■■All" does not oecnr in the inseriptlon ; tot 
considering that the locality ho* always been described a, the home of the An, 
the erotic character of the paintings in the two temples, and the mention of 
meat and spirits to to provided morning and evening, there cannot to the 

least doubt that this numootery as well ae the numerous others scattered 

about, were the homes ol that mysterious sect. The very omasum a ,eit 
name further shows that the Ari were then recognised os n long standing an 
matter-of-fact institution; furthermore, the building of monasteries and temples 
and the providing of more than the usual necessaries of monkish M» for their 
use is a proof that, for from having been exterminated by king Anoratn 

” 1057 J we arc laid, they were held, on the contrary, m high esteem 

not onlv among the people, to* also at the court. Another point worthy of 

remark ,e that contrary to all we are told in the chronicles about the intense 
enrnitv between the Ari end the professors of the oewly implant ed IheavAd a 
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faitb from Thaton, Hie t wo communities t!eem to Lave lived on n footing of 

amity; for, as the inscription tells n>, Shin Arakan, the staunch TheravadT, 

goes to Tern sse vim in Lower Burma to bring bock a Buddha-relic for enshrine¬ 
ment in the NandamafiM, an avowedly Arl temple. The fact no doubt 
is that, at Pagan ns well as in India and elsewhere, 51 ahoySnism and Himyanhm, 
at that period and probably long after, lived peaceably side by side, as 
f-t<ing and Tamila tha tell us was the case, 1 

As bus been seen, the frescoes iound at M in-nan-thu are of the early part 
of the XUtb century ; but they certainly do not hold good for that period only, 
and they certainly represent a much older order of things; careful search will 
no doubt bring to light others of the same kind and older. The question 

whether the At! were Bud cl Lis Is or not, is settled by the character of the two 

temples mentioned above; they are Buddhist places of worship; in each case, 
the cella contains a figure of the Buddha seated in the bh&mkparSa attitude ■ 
on the walls and ceilings, numerous Buddhas in divers attitudes are painted 
promiscuously with the other figures and whole aeries of Buddhas, surrounded 
by saints, are depicted on the roofs fPl. XLVIII-i). In the NandamaSfiS, a standing 
Buddha, in the mmilu-mndm. or gesture of charity, is actually accompanied 
by his Sakti, Turn, Thus, not only do we know they were Buddhists, but 
the presence of Tara indicates that they were MahSySuists. A remarkable thing 
about this Sakti in that, whereas the Buddha has Indian features, she looks 
like a Burmese woman standing in a rather voluptuous attitude j her 
right arm, invisible, fteems to be embracing the Buddha behind, Had all these 
figures been absent, the riddle of the Arl would still have been unsolved; for, 
as will be seen from the plates, there is nothing in the other figure- to suggest 
they are Buddhist rather Ilian Hindu. 

But from what can be gathered from oral tradition and the documents, 
the An were something more than mere Buddhists; they appear to have been 
the priests of some kind of Nfiga worship as well as the' Shamans who presided 
over the ceremonies of the indigenous Hat-worship and the animal sacrifices 
and drinking-bouts connected therewith. About the existence, at an early period 
of Mahayauism in Upper and Central Burma, there can be no doubt; this i 9 
attested by Tibetan sources.* The exact date of its introduction into these 
regions it is impossible to fix with any degree of certainty; but it may with 
some probability be placed, according to the general consensus of opinion, some¬ 
where in the fourth ot fifth century A.B. The route followed from northern 
and north-eastern India was by way of Assam and Manipur on one side and 
through Amkan on the olher. This is confirmed by the Burmese chronicles, which 
mention several immigrations from Northern India at an early time, one of 
which was responsible for the foundation of the city of Tagoung, on the Irra¬ 
waddy, about one hundred miles above Mandalay, the site of which is still 
covered with extensive mins. This Tagoimg k now generally believed to be 
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the Tugma of Ptolemy . 1 Tlie same route was still followed in the XYllth century by 
Persian and other traders . 4 The Alban Nan 3 (ride foot note No. 3, p. Si) vaguely 
records the fact (hat for an undetermined period, up to the YIth century A.D., 
some form «»f Buddhism existed at Pagan* which, from that time, gradually 
deteriorated almost, past recognition up to the beginning of the Xth century, 
the period at which the execrated Art worship had become absolutely supreme 
in the land. We are told that, at the beginning of the YIth century 3 king 

Thai kt a hi shifted Ids capital from Thmpyissayii (Slripaohchayi) to a place called 
Thaniatf, a few miles to the east, which he renamed TampavatL He is credited 
with having introduced the Xuga worship at Thnmnti, and it is from this time 
that mention of the ArT in connection with this worship begins. I* this worship 
to be connected with Buddhism or was it simply a native cult t Probably it 
was a compound of both. That snake-worship is a very ancient cult found 

in many countries, is well known; in the Burmese legends, ns well a* in those 

of India, the snake is often a genius loci; the NQgas had also a prominent 
place in Buddhism, both Southern and Northern, as is attested by the texts, 
the sculptures and the paintings. The Art, who, besides professing some form 
of Buddhism, were also the priests of the local worship, would naturally connect 
the Buddhist Naga with the local snake. Plate Ida shows ws two Xaga kings 
in the act of adoring the Master, which will be recognized at once as a familiar 
Buddhist conception. Pl, LUln shows a large snake behind a squatting 

monster with b um an body tiankcd by two dragons. This, as well as the winged 
serpent* not uncommon among these frescoes, may be referred to the local 
worship as distinct from the Xagas of Buddhism. * dd popular legends about 
snakes and dragons are numerous in Burma, as they are, in fact, over ail lnJo- 
Chirn. Traces of Vishnu worship have been found at That on, Proine and Pagan 
in the form of sculptures and statuettes, also in the name of several cities . 8 
Vishnu moreover, was revered up to the annexation of V pper Burma 
at great regal ceremonies, such as the king's coronation, the piercing of the 
cars -d princesses, etc.; but this was due to the presence of pu«*S* or brahmans, 
who were always considered indispensable at Burmese courts for the proirer 
performance of 'those ceremonies. On the other hand, there is no evidence 
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whatsoever, in the monuments, the inscriptions or the literature, to warrant 
the assumption that the worship of Vishnu ever struck root among the people 
or that it was popular in Burma. It was only the faith of Indian traders 
and settlers and of some of the Indiun royal astrologer* at the court. Probably, 
therefore, it was not associated with snake-worship in Burma. It is also very 
probable that iu the matter of snake-worship Central Burma may also have 
been strongly influenced by Manipur, which, under the name of Nlgasyaata 
und Nagupura, is, in some Sanskrit works, mentioned as the reputed centre 
of Nuga-worship- 1 The chronicles give us to understand that, during the four 
centuries which follower! the introduction of snake-worship in Thaoiatl, the 
influence and power of the Ari gradually developed, until, at the dawn of the 
Xth century, the Ar7 held all the people ami the court under their spiritual 
sway. It. if? .said that at that time king Sorahan (031-904),* an ancient 
gardener and usurper,* set up a dragon in a garden, which was an object of 
Worship to the people and before which were placed offerings of meat and 
spirituous drinks. The An, it is stated, were the priests of this worship. This 
clearly has nothing to do with Buddhism proper, nor did it disappear with the 
persecution of king Anorata a century hi ter ; witness the beautiful Naga-yon 
temple, whose foundation at. the end of the Uth century, as its name indicates, 
is connected with a snake-story. In fact, it has left lasting vestiges which 
can easily be traced even now. " The European and the Butman of to-day, who 
open* his eyes, can easily see that the Nags has not yet been stamped’ out 
of the national art at least, for the NSga » to he seen' everywhere in Burma, 
artistically, but not very much transformed, in every earring of the pagodas' 
at the extremity of the common carts and in pictures and frame* The ob¬ 
servant reader will easily detect the cobra (nflga) everywhere on the platform 
of the Shwedagon at Rangoon,"* In this reign, also, and under the kink* 
patronage, the Ar! built five temples, only one of which, the Pufothamya is 
still extant. These temples are said to have been built on the model of'tho e 
of Prome and Tbaton. Several others followed, and this activity appears to 
herald that architectural fever of four score years later which covered the hud 
with a multitude of pagodas. 

_ J' “ olJ y gtHm ** •"* 10 Anoreto (1044-1077). that is, not a eanturv 
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after Soraban, that we learn something moie about the Ari, their dress, their mods 
of living, their doctrines and practices. As has already been said above, the 
documents tell us, unfortunately, but little about their practices, but now some* 
thing further can be deduced from the frescoes of the Pnya-thon-zu and Nunda- 
m a firm temples, which speak for themselves and clearly indicate certain in¬ 

fluences from India, which, it was known indeed, must have been felt at Pagan, 
but of which there was hitherto no actual and visible proof, Anorsta was 

the instrument of a great religious reform in Pagan, for it is through him, 
with the help of Shin Arakin, a bhikshu from Lower Burma, whose Kkeness 
in stone is still to be seen in the Aiiaiula temple, that ffinayfiiikm w&a in¬ 
troduced into bis capital in 1057, after the destruction of Tfaaton, and thence 
rapidly spread all over Upper Burma. He ia represented as much dissatisfied 
with the doctrines and ways of the Ari, and as longing for a purer faith. The 
An are said to have numbered sixty thousand with thirty abbots at their head, 
They wore a robe dyed with indigo, resembling that of the Lamas of Tibet 

and China, 1 and we are told of a blue robe order of Tan trie monks in Tibet 
whn “ preached immorality and obscene doctrine. ' - The similarity in colour 
is striking and cannot but be attributed to Tibetan influence through Northern 
India, They kept their hair four finger-breadths long; they lived in large 

monasteries, the ruins of some of which are still to be seen a few miles tn flit 
south-east of Pagan: were addicted to much drinking; and wore not observant 
of monastic celibacy. The use of meat and spirituous drinks for themselves 
and in their ceremonies, and their mconfcmency, recalling the live w * (mfikJtrss), 
the five requisites for Tantm worship, 1 point to Tantrism. In the VII—Vllltli 
centurv Buddhism was already declining in India, and becoming tainted 
with Tan trie idea*; sects arose in Bengal and Nepal, like the VajraySna and 
the Sahajiywa. who practised gross immorality; ami the influence of the tokt* 
cult in its most revolting form was making itself felt everywhere. It is also 
about this time that a great religious- intercourse between Bengal, where there were 
several celebrated Buddhist Tantjdc monasteries, and Northern India with Burma was 
established. It is owing to these influences that TSnfcriam, us practised b\ the 
AH became established at Pagan. The frescoes from the Paya-thon-zu repro¬ 
duced here are, it will be remarked, quite Tantrie in character, and the 
personages are dktinctlv Indian, as is clear from their dress (e.g the two 
women in tight short bodices in PL U. A), and the mode of doing the hair and 
the large ornament, in the distended ear-lobe*. They mostly represent a man, 
probably a Bodhisattva, embracing two women in voluptuous attitudes, in some 
eases half naked, and sometime, with a suggestive gesture of the hand. As already 
hinted above, there ate seine frescoes of so vulgar and grossly immoral a nature 
a, to preclude any description. The central figures in the group on the nght 
hand of plates XLIX a and L U are interesting, because they seem to be Burmese 
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like the Tara already mentioned in connection with a fresco in the Naadamanns, 

and this promiscuity of Indian and Burmese (?) figures shows that these left-hand 

(vamdcari) practices, though in their remote origins Indian, had been thoroughly 
absorbed by the Burmese An, PI. L. b represents a deity with eight arms. 

It is not possible to identify exactly who this personage is: that ho 
is a Eoddkisattvu is shewn by his head-dress and the stylized lotus flowers 
he is holding in two bauds; in two other hands, he is holding what h>oks 
like a piece of cloth, for it is certainly not the “ puafcaka" or book of 

AvalokiteSvarn ; two hands are brought back before the breast in a peculiar 
mudiu ; the two lowest hands are empty. There is nothing to allow’ exact 

identification. In the Nandatuauila is another figure with ten arms, the Lauds 
of which are all empty, PI. LII. b reprints a nun-descript monster, in the 
manner of those so dear to Lamaism ; it has the Lead of an elephant, with 
one eye on each thigh and looks like a grotesque image of Uancsa. From it* 
back, or each side, springs a naga, whose neck is embraced by a lion 

and, lower down, by a goblin. There is nothing particularly Buddhist, and 
little that is Hindu about this figure, unless, indeed, we see Ganesa 

in the central figure, Possibly this fresco belongs to the peculiar indigenous 
pantheon of the Ari, as influenced by Hinduism, in PI, LII, o the central 
figure is a bihl (ogress), similar representations to which are still to be -ecu 
among the carvings of some temples and monasteries; she is flanked by 
two elephants on which arc disporting two goblins. PL LI11, b, u teogriph 
on a caparisoned elephant, is one of the best paintings in the Paya- 

thon-zu; it is beautifnlly preserved and forms a very fine motif for 
decoration. 

That the Arl, at the same time Buddhists, Shumans and Saktua, were 
addicted to the grossest immorality, is therefore confirmed, not only by tradi¬ 
tion, but by their temples themselves. Besides the sexual aberrations derived 
from Tan trie influence, they had the right to a kind of jus primae nodis, which, 
if we read between the lines, was in the end the means of their undoing; for 

this privilege does not appear to have survived the persecution of the All 

initiated by AnoraU in the Xtth century. Probably it was this practice to 
which the king took particular objection, for even the highest in the land were 

not exempt from it. On the eve of a marriage, the young bride, whatever her 

rank, peasant or princess, had to be brought in the evening to an Art monastery, 

where she was deflowered by the pious men, and sent' hack in the morning 

to her bridegroom. This custom is purely a native one; it was not, in fact, 
confined to Burma, W ith slight differences in preliminary ceremonial it was 
biown of yore in Cambodia, Siam and the Laos, In Cambodia, the practice 
was called by the Chinese cAen-ttn. At a fixed period each year, the time 

of the cfonddn was officially announced, and the parents of girls who had to 
go through it had to give notice to the officials. The latter gave the girl a 

taper, on winch was made a mark; “on the appointed Hav, at night, the taper 
i* lit, ana when 15 has burned down to the mark, the moment of the chan-tan 
18 Come . TLe parents choose a monk either Buddhist oi Taoist, according 
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tliey live nearer the temple of one or the other sect." 1 In Siam, according 
to the Chinese document which records the custom. " The monks pn to meet 
the bridegroom ; arrived at the house of the bride, one of them deflowers her, 
and makes a red mark on the forehead of the young man: this is called Li 
Bke" : It appeals that, the bhikshns of the Laos, one of whose privileges was, 
according to custom, to perform a similar ceremony, were very lax in their morals. 3 A 

strange 'custom- which in Burma is popularly referred to as a remnant of 

Arl practices, is still extant among the Khamti Shans, on the l pper Irrawaddy, 
who are Buddhists. It Is thus described by an eyewitness. The monks haAe 
to observe the lenten season very rigorously; the people themselves sec to that, 
and provide them with all that is necessary, They are not allowed to leave 
their dwelling. At the end of the period, all the young g\rU in the locality are 
drawn up in a line, rhe npi>er part of their body bare ; a monk passes along 
the Ike; this is called the * breast-offering." He designates the one who 
plea sc' him by touching her breasts ; she follows him to hi- monastery an 
lives with him till the next lenten season comes round, at the end of which 
the eeremonr is repeated. The young lady thus dWeu L, much koimnred ,V 

the people and so is the offspring, if nny. It may be remarked that, among 

the Ltnese. the Shan monks in general ate regarded mth little lavonr . the} 
are said to be very lu as to the observanre of their vow of ehashty, and a 
laxity is aserihed to iingering An inffnenoes. Sueh praettees. in any form, seem 

to have been long extinct among the Burmese, - 

4a priests, properly so called, of the indigenous Nat-worship, the At 

officiated at the extensive animal sacrifices which yearly took place at »gaii 
h at Mount Poppa, the sacred mountain. The king, his queen, and the 
people preceded bv the An, repaired to the appointed temps or mp 
SSe large number; of white buffaloes, goats and fowls were aacnhoed. and t ht^ 
i 1= ent off and hung in festoons between the pillars of the temples. - 

° ,Tw «,. a ie w m to have lasted far a long time after king Am,rata , 
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a great extent amalgamated in the Tantric Buddhism of the Arl; for it must 
he borne in mind that in Burma as well as in other parts of Indo-Chijui, tint ions 
purely Indian, belonging to whatever religion, did not displace the beliefs already 
extant in the countries which they penetrated. The adaptability of Hinduism 
and Buddhism in this respect are well known. In Burma, the long established 
native cults followed their own course side by side with the imported religion, 
both, as is patent in the case of the Ari, influencing each other to a greater or 
less degree. 1 Such was the case in Champa and elsewhere; "it is sufficient 
to point out the agrarian rites, of which traces still exist, among the Malais, 
the sacred interdictions (tabun), which appear, as this word indicates, to be 
borrowed from Polynesian religions; the sacrifices of buffaloes offered likewise 
by the Nepalese and the aboriginals of Indo-Ghina.” 1 The inflnenop 0 f femam 
in connection with these bloody sacrifices may, therefore, be rejected. More¬ 
over, only very feeble traces of Saivism have, at hast up to the present, been 
found in Burma; no linga, for instance, nor anything that could inrjutaljy 
lie proved to be a livga, has yet been discovered—a fact which alone goes far to prove 
the comparatively small head way made by this cult in this country. Siva, as 
Mahesvara, is mentioned as one of the deities who presided at the foundation 
of Snrekkhetara (old Prome) ; but it is now agreed on all hands that this city 
was founded by a small colony of Indians from southern India, who would, 
as a matter of course, bring with them their ishfe demta. One or two coma 
have been found with, possibly, a few traces of feiviam j but the only certain 
trace of Saivism in Pagan is a statue of Siva about four feet high in the late 
mediaeval style, which was originally found near a Yuishpava temple erected 
between the XTtli and XIII th centuries, 4 and a few small figures of Gane&a of 
the same period. As Vishpu, so also Siva was revered, through the influence 
of the Indian royal astrologers, at great court ceremonies, 1 but on no other 
occasions, and did not affect the people at large. Ju short feirism was not 
unknown in Burma. But never attained the status of a popular religion, even 
in a small degree ; and there is nothing in tradition, oral or written, to authorize 
the assumption that these animal sacrifices were the outcome of ferrite ideas. 

The Ari preached the remission of sins through the recitation of certain 
texts. “ Whoever commits murder, of father, mother, etc., is absolved by the 
recitation of this or that w/to” 4 and so on through a long series of crimes 
and misdeeds ; it is also hinted that payment to them in kind, according to a 
graded scale* did much to relieve the offenders from the consequences of their 
crimes in the next world. This highly pernicious doctrine could not but find 
some favour at an oriental court, where human life, especially when it stood 
III the way of ambition and power, was accounted so little. Nothin" el-.e is 
mentioned of their p e culiar doetrinee. The mention of tutta, poinfa to their 
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having had some kind of aanred books ; and, seeing that they were Mahiyanists, these 
books must’ have been in Sanskrit. Whatever they may have been, their names 
have unhappily not been preserved. Tradition, however, mentions one, still 
extant in Burmese garb under the title of A dikappa {adikalpa), 1 said to have 
been translated and compiled from Ari works. It is a collection of short 
Chapters on quasi-Buddhist cosmogony, the description of some devatS and 
other beings, etc., which does not furnish an iota of new informal -ion about the 
sect. It is also said, but less affirmatively, that the Ari used the Buddha 
Parana. a work now very rare and “ interesting for the study of Nepalese 
Buddhism,” 1 This Nepalese Purina is no doubt the same as that reputed 
to have been in use among the Ari. It is to be regretted that the paucitv of 
information as to the exact tenets of the Ari precludes at present the possibility 
of establishing by comparing them with the contents of the Buddha Parana, 
a direct intercourse between Nepal and Burma: intercourse which is otherwise 
traceable in some elements of Burmese architecture.’ There are widely read 
in Burma hooka known under the generic name of “ Lokl-za," about fifteen 
or twenty in number. Their principal interest Lie* in the fact that they contain 
a very large amount of matter not only foreign, but repugnant to the Themvada 
Buddhism introduced in the 11th century by Anorata. It is a medley of 
alchemical recipes, of formulae for the discovery of the rhmkuMtni, or philoso¬ 
pher's gtone, of yogi precepts for the attainment of siddhi or magical powers, 

of popular medicine and wanton rules based on the hhnaxutnu, all of which 
ideas are of a distinctly Tantric character, among them being embedded a vast 
amount of purely indigenous superstition and old time customs not to be found 
anywhere else. These works also are referred to as bused on Ari teachings, 

so' that the influence of these strange followers of the Buddha is making itself 

strongly felt even at the present day. This is borne out by the story of 
\jja™na the only Ari whose name has been preserved and popularly known 
J the "Great Ari." He is reputed ro have found the philosophers stone and 
to have thereby produced a vast amount of gold which enriched the country. 
He ban become, so to say, the patron saint of modern Burmese alchemists. 

a matter of fact, the Ari did not, os the chronicles would give to to 
understand, completely disappear after their persecution by Anorata in the mid- 
eleventh century. Of this we have a proof m the inscription of he 
NnfetoUR temple above mentioned. The effect* of this portion were 
merely of a temporary nature, since, at the beginning of the XII h century, 
they flourished at Min-mm-thu, and had temples and monasteries built for them 
bv the king and his ministers. Anomta’s persecution, on the contrary, had 
the unexpected result of spreading the sect m remote parts of Burma, and its 
remnants, though not styled Ari, are still existent among a large number of 
Shan ^^^mongwhom^he ori ginal doctrine has been forgotte n, thought 
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characteristic laxity of morals hag persisted. Amongst the Burmese themselves 
at the Burmese capitals and other places of some importance, a degenerate 
form of Ari may he said to have lasted well into the XVEIltb century; the 
manuscripts of the Ari seem to have disappeared, as well as the right to the 
fits prniute nocii-s, the animal sacrifices and the easy doctrine a boat the remission 
of sins; hut the spirit of the old sect survived in the love of good cheer, 
copious drinking and women. The greatest part of this trans format ion k no 
doubt due to the great religions reformation of Buddhism carried out in the 
XVth century by king Dhammucetl, as recorded in the K&lyani inscriptions, 1 

The last mention by uume of the Ari belongs to the opening years 
of the XlVth century, the scene now being Pinya. near Ava, where i new dynasty 
had just been founded after the fall of Pagan had been brought about by the 
hordes of Kubiki Khan. It is recorded that a number of Ari took service 
with prince Su-yun—a statement which calls to mind the warlike bishops and 
monks of the Middle Ages in Europe. We know from an inscription of king 
Si [Iliyushin, dated 1557 A.D., that the severest blow dealt to these old practices 
was the prohibition by royal edict of all offerings of in tori cants and animal 
sacrifices to the Nats, 3 From this fcim downward*, the name Art* drops out 
of daily use, and an expression, equivalent to “ boring-monks ” takes its place ; 
those boxing-monks are often referred to as Ari-giji-do-ankmif, that is, the 
“Descendants of the Great Ari.” They were numerous at Piny a. Ava and 
Sagaing and seem to have been well patronised by the sovereigns* They were 
so called owing to their love of sports, especially boxing, of which they gave 
public exhibitions. They set all monastic rules at nought, were great drinkers 
and had a weakness for the other sex; they kept their hair about two inches 
long, wore a kind of cylindrical hat and robes of a colour not orthodox ; they 
dabbled in alchemy and popular medicine, and were reciters, for a considera¬ 
tion, of mantras ; they sold amulets and recipes for the attainment of magical 
powers; and they bred, rode and sold horses and exercised themselves in the use 
of arms. They were powerful at Ava in the XVth century, in the reign uf king 
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Pat-hum aOJ iu-gnuug; the chiefs among them had free entrance to the palace 
at; any time of the day, and there, it is said, they often drank so immoderately 
as to he sent back to their monasteries in palanquins. They are still men" 
tioneti in the XVIIlth century, when a thousand of them suddenly sallied from 
Ava and put to flight a party of Takings, with whom the Burmese were then 
at war. Their decline and final disappearance—though no doubt not their in¬ 
fluence—ia placed at the end of the XVIIlth and beginning of the XIXth centuries. 

From what precedes it may tie stated of the Art: I. That they ' seTe a 
Buddhist sect, belonging to the Northern School, who came to Pagan from 
Bengal or Northern India about the Vlth century*. This is confirmed not only 
by Tibetan sources, but by the frescoes of the Paya-thou-zu and NandamannS 
tcuipleH at Miii-nan-thn near Pagan. *2. That they ministered to the supersti¬ 
tions of the people, and were the priests of the Naga and Spirit -worship then 
prevalent in the land, and officiated at the bloody sacrifices connected with 
this indigenous worship. 3. That they were, about the Vtilth century, profoundly 
influenced by Tantrism, (whose rapid encroachment about that time t* a feature 
common to Hinduism and Buddhism), a system of sorcery and witchcraft which, 
among the Buddhists had for its aim the attainment, by spiritual means, of 
desired objects, whether material or otherwise, and by means of mantras, charms 
and alchemy sought to realize dreams of invulnerability, invisibility, etc. -t. Umt. 
thev were also addicted, as revealed by the frescoes, to grossly unmoral prac¬ 
tices resembling those of the “ left-hand” or v&mteim, owing to Satin influences 
genera Uv, and perhaps more particularly to intercourse with the \ ajmynnm 
Ld Majvjas of Bengal and Nepal. 5. That they did not disappear, as has 
been hitherto thought, in the Xlfh century after Anoiata’s pemcnt.uu. » attested 
by monasteries and temples, the dedication of which k recorded m msenp- 
tions after that time. 6. That under the influence of the great restoration 
of Buddhism in Burma carried out by king Dhammechet* m the X\ th century, 
and the prohibition of all sacrifices by king Smbyushm a century later, e - 
hand practices and bloody hecatombs were out; !mt the An, aud« 

the mime of " boxing-monks,’ 1 continued to exist till at least the 
XYIDth century. 7. That An immoral practices are still not uncommon among 
certain dasres of the Shun monks. Among the Burmese this » attributed to 
the dispersion of part of the An caused by their momentary persecute in the 

XXth century. 
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THE SCULPTURED PILLAR ON THE INDRA- 
KILA HILL AT BEZWADA. 


B EZWADA is an important junction on the East Coast sectiou of the Southern 
Mahratta Hallway and is situated on the north bank of the river KpsliuS. 

A populous city and a busy centre o! trade, it is fast rising into importance, 
ao as even to eclipse llasulipatam the chief town of the Kistna distant, in which 
it is situated. The two conical bills of Bezwada, now known as ' Telegmpb 
Hills' between which the river Krishna down, Lend a picturesque view to the 
city and have been objects of attraction from very early times. The one on 
the north bank of the river which abuts on to the city, has by its natural 

caverns, rocket recesses, mins and rich treasure-trove been recognised as Urn 
more historic of the two, and carries with it the popular tradition that the 
Epic hero Arjuna fought on tins hill with the pseudo-hunter tnva in order 
to obtain from die latter the weapon called pWupoto ustra. The hill is, em- 
eeuuently, still called Indrakila in Sanskrit nud Arjunikonda in lelugu. Anti- 
ZriaJ are prone to identify the hill with the Purvasila nrenrioned by the 

Chinese pilgrim Kiuen Thsnirg in his description of the capital of the Dana- 

hataka country. As a fact, however, Berwick is many miles away from Dana- 

Iceiaka (DharanikOta). wliicb, ordinardy, would he the capital ,,f th ' 
that name. The latter, too, is not located between two hills with the liuddknt 
convents. Pflrvasila and Avnraailk. on them, as the pilgrims account would 
re,pure it. Though it may thus be ilMcnlt to decide upon the exact position 
of the Puivakilk monastery, it may be pointed out that the excavations mad 
„„ the southern slope of the Bezwada liill have yielded some valuable Buddhist 
antiquities, and that in the period mentioned by Hm™ Th-vriig Bezwada was 
believed to have been a well known capital-town of the lelugu country. The 
•leki plates of ChOrlsguriga, which belong to the 11th century A I)„ state that 
Viiaynvata (,'.e„ Bezwada) was the hereditary capital of great kings from the 
time' Id the Chalukyan adventurer Vijayaditya (of about the Uth ™*«rr_ A '“' ■ 
who left AvBdM on a victorious campaign against the south (Ilakskniapnlha) 
Bezwada thus aopeers to have ten a city of some recognised importance 
from very curly times, whatever its position may have been with reference to 
the Ptavuffl*" monastery. An old inscription of about the 9th century A.D. 
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discovered at Bwwada some years ago, call? the town by name Bejavada. The 
lndrakilu pillar inscription of about Ebis same period published below, calls it 
PecbclieVildri. A still earlier record {An ■ Rep. on Epigraphy for 1Q17, p. 116} of the 
8th centurv supplies the form Bijavatja. The form V'ijayavatiki, which often 
occurs in the early and later Cbalukyan copper plates as a synonym for Becwada 
must have beeu only a Sanskri that ion of the earlier form Pec he he vat la ( 
Beg avji da or Bijavada. 

The tradition already referred to about the north 1 Telegraph Hill/ Indrakila, 
h mentioned in a mutilated stab dug up in the court-yard of the Mails?vara 
temple at Beawada, which bears on it an inscription of about the 12th century 
A.D. Tt states that the name Malles vara of the j $i\n-l>tifja in that temple, was 

given to it by the Mnhdbfidmta hero Arjuna, who was a famous wrestler (walla). 

Evidently, the wrestling capabilities of Arjuna therein mentioned must he under* 
stood with reference to his hand-to-hand fight with Siva on the Indrakila hill, 
when wresting the Pd&tpata weapon from him. Still earlier epigraphies! evidence 
confirming this same tradition is supplied by a sculptured pilkr recently 
discovered on the top of the Indrakila hill. It is 5 ft. 6 inches high with a 
moulded top and sculptured panels or inscriptions on its four faces (PL LIV). Thu 
ten carved panels bear bas-relief representations of the several scenes of ArjunuS 
penance on the Indrakila hill, his fight with Siva and the bestowal of the 

Pattujtafa weapon. The pictures are very interesting, being contemporaneous with 
the inscription, which on palaeographies! grounds, bus to be ascribed to about 
the 9tb century A.D. The picture story, like the inscription, begins on the 

north face, w here in the topmost section, under a floral arch, is seen the figure 

of Brahma standing with four arms and four faces, of which three alone are 

visible. In his two upper bauds he holds symbols, which are not quite clear, 

but must have been the lotus (?) (in the left) and the rosary (in the right), 
Of the two lower hands the left holds evidently the water-pot'(fciftMpJtfti) "with 
a rope tied to its neck, and the light is raised in the attitude of affording 
protection {abhat/a), At the right bottom of the figure near the leg is the swan, 
the vehicle of Brahma. In the second niche of the same face is seen Arjuna 
standing on one leg with his right hand raised and holding the tfandim bow, 
in the posture of one performing penance. His left hand placed on the hip 
appears to be mutilated. The two niches together thins illustrate the first 

scene of the story, viz., Arjuna* going into the Indrakila forest and performing 
penance, apparently under instructions from Brahma or meditating upon him. 1 
The second scene is depicted on the south face. Here, in the upper 

niche and abo under a floral arch, stands Vishnu of four arms with 

diwt?) and conch in his upper hands, his lower left holding the club 

and his lower right in the abhaya-mudm. Near his right leg stands a boar 
which evidently represents the giant Mukasura, who had assumed that form 


‘Th* UMMraitt that Arjimri jwrionned ihmiiuik nut izt ihm dirwtion of y» Htirr brother VucfLo 

gg" ^ T ****1*«4l**mt<lwKi MniiKntf qtoP" . wm 

^TT^Sn'L * HV™ - ^ tl, w,. m.UimA But tbo 

iranptwn ptibHlbed below thut ir wm dineted Hnrt tuwarJ* UnhftMln. 









THE SCULPTURED PILLAR OK THE ESUflAKHA HILL AT llEZWADA, 
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The otilv wav to make an entl of this terrible giant was to incite liiiu to disturb 
the penance of Arjuna, and Vishnu evidently decides to do so. Hence the 
representation of Vishnu and the boar together. In the section below thi i 
Arjuna shooting (the boar) with kb left hand, lrfing as be was. a Savyas&hm 
*able to draw- the bow with the left hand." In the third scene on the went 
face of the pillar, below a plain arch, are Siva and Parent 1 seated together 
uD a throne with the bull Nandi below their seat. The symbols in the hands 
of Svn are not clear; but the left hand of Parvatl hold, a lotus-hud while 
her right Is stretched apparently round the back of Siva. The god and 
goddess are concerned with the penance ol their devotee Arjuna, and, with the 
ohiect of granting him the desired mupat a weapon, they decide to appear 
a , a hunter and a huntress. This scene is represented in the second section 
of the same pillar. The pseudo-hunter, according to the story, aims al the hoar 
(not represented in the picture), and there ensues a hand-to-hand fight tor the 
Q llBrrV itt which Arjuna naturally suffers defeat. This is pictured m the thud 
main section of the west face below which again, in a separate section, are 
depicted some figures which might he taken for Hie WittUi-wu'i-' "I ' ^ 

following. The discomfited Arjuna not knowing that lib opponent. The powerful 
hunter, was Siva himself, worships a Siva -lingo, the phallic form of Suva, m 
the hope of acquiring more energy and skill to defeat the miter, its n> 

evidentIv the scene meant to he represented b the top section ol the east lace, 
Where we find a 1.7*1 on a pedestal. The flowers thrown by Arjuna on the 
Siva -iim, «e found no longer on the top of the /**» but on the head o 

the hunter. Arjuna concludes that the hunter must be a crafty wizard and 
tri^ to shoot at him ns shown in the middle -section of this face. U! His 

hands could not move and the arrows would not fly. At last Axjuna recopuscs 
Siva in the person of the hunter and begs his pardon by kneeling down 

and praving with folded hands. Siva and Panatl in their true glory appear 
U their pious devotee as represented in the bottom sect,on of the 

face Siva holds the trident in the right upper hand and m his lower the weapon 
Fotofota, offering it to the kneeling Arjuna. The lower left hand msts free y 
on hi waist and the corresponding upper, which must have held an axe, 

distinct on the photo. , , ... . Pliri ,„ 

Hr. K. P. Banerji has given a very interesting account ol sol P 

sculptures of abuut the 5th century A.D. from Chandiumu in the Pn.™ "'trot, 
.hu ll also illustrate .hie same story of the Bharn . one of 

the early Sanskrit pools of India, was perhaps the first to use the heme 

t hi- eaqnisite poem the CMH*»«■- ■« «■* •— •— ^ A ““*' 

hlrntta. the author of the mrota-CUmfV. related the same story in n .ery 

charming and impressive stylo. 

I'he Object, however, with trldch the Bem-ada pillar under reference 
tret UP on the Indrakila hill, was not primarily to commemorate the atnrv o 
\ ,. -*l die god &iva. As voided in the inscription, a certain 

TrikGti-Bdn or Trikotti Bciyu_ mn of Kali yamad% i of Pechphevftfo ot tfr 
^ ” lArvh, Svrt 1 if tp* tor pp. IGltf* 


Q 
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pillar as a memoriiii of his own fame, in order to secure merit for his race 
Trikoti-Bovi, it is stated, was no other than the demigod [Yafaha) who under the 
direction of Jndru had {in the Dvapara-age) served as a guide to Arjuua, 
leading him to the inaccessible Indrakiln. whereon to worship £iva and acquire from 
the latter the Paiupfda antra. 1 This Yah/m was born in the Kali-age as Trikoti-Btfyi 
at PecheiifivarJft (Bezwiula). ns the result of a curse (not-specified). In virtue 
of Ids friendship with Arjuua in bis former 1 nkshu -existence. Trikflti-Boyi knew 
that (this) Indrakfla, on w hich he set up the pillar, was the very spot at which 
Arjuua had displayed hi- skill in acquiring the PitfupaUt. mini from Siva. 

This dedication by Trikoti-Royi of the pillar under reference on the top 
of the Tndrakila hill, must have been plainly due to the strong belief current 
at the time that the ludrakiln of Uezwada was the very hill on which Arjuua 
performed his severe penance, fought hand-to-hand with Siva as wrestler (mu '.Ha), 
and acquired the PaMpatd weapon. It is very singular too, that, the subject 
matter of the inscription thus recorded in all seriousness of a lit.hic document 
in characters of about, the 9th century A.D. is after all only the perpetuation of 
a traditional belief in the Mahabharata story. Still more peculiar is the way in which 
the record is engraved, the lines being rend from the bottom upwards. The 
document was written by a certain Vijayackfiiya who is not known from other records. 

The text and translation of the inscription are appended below. The 
alphabet is Telugu anti the language of the inscription is Sanskrit. The pale¬ 
ography calls for tt few remarks; (l) the secondary d-sign is added to consonants 
by prolonging the left prong of the talaitaiUi down the left side (with an occa¬ 
sional sweep to the right) or by carrying it straight Lip vertically. Both these 
signs are fount! mixed up in the letter jt/1 of mpi at t he end of ]. 8. The signs 
for* and * affixed to consonant* are sometimes distinguished, the latter by a loop 
added to the curl-end of the former; the it-sign is indicated by adding a tube 
to the bottom or by an inverted hook attached to the left side of the letter ; 
m7 in 1.3 is very peculiarly formed with the a-sign added at the top ami the 
u-sign on the side.* The c-sigu is market! both at the top (as in medieval Telugu) 
and at the right side. It is sometimes also added below the letter. The 6- 
sign adopted in the inscription is very much like the modern form of it • but 
e and if are separately added to express the compound sound 6, in bo (1.0), 
titn (I.I li, /i (1-1-t) and so (i.li)- ,*lw is expressed by the a and nt signs, in low 
(1.9), The consonants arc all regularly formed us we must expect to find 
them in the alphabet of the 9th century A.D. The anumira is frequently used 
and marked by a small dot at. the right top comer of the letter. 


North fact. 

t. *Arjj una[1i* 1 


Phalgum[b* | Parttha [\f ] 


Kiriti 1 ^vetavaha- 


*Thfl rtory s Em Tflai^ an ihn Jfa hdtf&awfri . iSciuk not trim ta in; YmwWi 

* Orfinsrity t bv ml*- o b*m Unwn or iho book Uonbted to --ipra long „ s '■» od a^pb, 

At 56 of Epi$rvjJivi fnrtim, Yol. X. 

1 Ppurn emmjiftgna* Krurl from th# iKnt4im upwsnh. 

n, have bum a symbol for S4 imtl two vtrtiouJ (troltw, Reding ttw impl Arjjtinoi. 

* Rt-wd iur'fi. 
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pLATtl 1-1V 




.. . | mi|l3 * .. *\i\w* Mf* ** ^ $■* *■ ! * 1 !f» 


































































'THE SCULPTCIRED HLLAB OX THE l N DR A KII, A ITILL AT BEZWADA. J ■ 

a. irnli[ , *j ‘VibliutsuiwY vijayalb] Krishna h Snvyusaclii Dhanoih- 

а. jayah[i *] Svusti[|| *] [SrQ]yate khalu Dvnita-v;,ne Pfln.lava- 

4. n=drifllitva tot-pakskipa[te]na vyagro 3 Arjjuna Tndrakikih gatvS 

5, Vi[shriu]-sa [bSyyate] tapasa Mabendram=u™dhya tad-upa- 

б. Me[fi»t] Mub es va ram -fir5dh*y a tab Tii[su]pAt-iistr-[a]- 

7 [ r *] t chdTiti-gahanam=liidrakik[ii kyairi Yakshah prapa- 

8. Vasbyati tvam=itv=ad^litr.vaa T =iti [!|*] 8a ctw Yaks luih 9 sap-a- 

9, ntarilt - K a hi u Pec lick e[va Jdu- [ K a]liyam a- Boyi -put rah 

10. T ri[k(>lti -Boy i -nfimS dMnnniikab pr5dn[rabhu]- 

11. [d=ya*]fs=cha] Kamna ,(J iva [ba]la-par4kram-«pet<5 vada- 

12. nyas=clm { | ) HStalirsivu sarwa-kar>7a-ku3ala[h* ] [sva]- 

13. nii-bbaktas=dia ,J { 1 ) IIanunian=iva vidiLta]-jaimi-finta¬ 
li. [r-alvaftarO] 42 svri-k[n]l-dttmua-L'luiritaa=c]ia ( I ) sail p[u]- 

South face . 

15. l “rwam-Arj]una-maitrya j=ja[iim-a]ntaru-vedl lat-Pa- 
UL supnt-astr-avapl i-kula-(n)iiidk5naui=Indrsklle 

17. [sva]-yaso-nidhim=iv!) Ya-kut-Sbhivjiddhaye 

18. m IdtamsasthUpayat [ Indrakilo gui¬ 
lty r= yya,va(t)d-yiivai. , h=ch=5yani^iiialiiL-nfl<li L I *! Tri- 

20. [ ko jtti -Boyu-ilbar iimio= yam u st lieyai^ta vad=d>ha v ed=i- 

21. hull "VljajSchffiryyasya likhitam]| H 

Translation. 

(Lines 1 to 3.) Arjirna, Phalguna, Part ha. Kiritl. Svetavaiiana, Blbhntsu, 

Viiaya. Krishna. Savyasaelii, Dhanariljaya." , 

(LL 3 to 8.) Hail l It is indeed well known that seeing the Panduvas (m 
a distressed condition), in the Dvaita-vana (forest). ArjuiiA with the love (Mat 
he bore) lor them, became distracted, went to the Indraklla {hiU) {and) wit i 
the assistance rendered by Vishnu worshipped ikhendra by penance; {and 
the latter) directed (Aim) thus —“ This Yafcsha shall lend you to the inaccessible 
Indraklla ”■—in order that he may worship MflheAvara (Siva) through ms {*-«■> 
Indra's) initiation and obtain the (weapon) astr o. _ 

1 ffriuj ltihbtii/tvr=^ + 

I ftp*d rptigrti 

* tteMi 

1 KviuJ t'tfupai-, 

* Pt‘£u1 -tifiim *o%pifh- 

* Rfiul 

* Fkad = 

* R«u>! Tak*MsznfdjMi*> 

» Hv.kd .f^ntj Tr^ 

lS RmJ jfrrfMt. 

II Rflul 

u Bemf ri y rr.w. F-ur lin=t of T*iJugu of about tlic wme l«riod. not deeply out. *rf Been *t tbo 
lop of L la. They ur« »ooh dnmiigcal mul i jmiumI lie mm!* out. 

i* Utwl >4rail*. 

u xllZ'of Aijujis :tw (jonrfflDy by people in order to avoid rte evil of tlmnder 
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(U. 8 to 10.) That same Yahha, as the result of a curse, was bom in 
the Kali-age as the pious son of K ally ama-Boy i of Pechchevada {and tens) named 
Trikoti-Boyi. 

(LI. 10 to 18.) And he, who like Kania was united with strength and 
prowess and was charitable ; like Mil tali, was capable of (dotny) every business 
and was loyat ; like Hanuman knew’ of (Ms) appearance in former existence 
and was the best-behoved of hi? mee ; becoming aware of (/«'*) previous birth (as 
Yakshu), in virtue of his old friendship with Aijuna, planter! on ludmklla (this) 
pillar, the treasure of 'kill {displayed by Arjuna) in obtaining that Pakupaia 
astrtt, for the increase of his race, just as (if it were) a treasure of his own 
fame. 

(LJ. 18 to 21.) As long as the mountain Indraldla (lasts), as long as this 
big river {Kriskya) {exists), may this pious deed of Trikotti-Boyu remain steady 
on this (earth), 

(L, 21.) The writing of Vijayacharya. 


H. Krishna Sastri. 


THE SITE OF PA DM AV ATI. 


- 4 - 

T HK city of Fadmavatl is mentioned in the Vishnu Purana 1 as being »ne 
of the three capitals of the Nagas, the other two being Kantipuri and Math urn, 
hut the PurSua gives us no information about the city beyond the bare mention 
of its name. A fuller allusion to it occurs in the Mrilad-tntWittm, by the 
well-known Sanskrit poet Bhavahbuti, who is generally believed t« have 
jived tn the early years ul the 8th century* A.D. The play’ tells tin 
that M&dhava {the hero of the play) was sent to Fatimavati by lib father 
from KuprinapiiTU, a town in Vidarhha, 4 where he was a minister of the local 
king, to study the science of logic {amlfahiki vidi/n). Here he fell in love with 
Mslatu daughter of Bhfuhvasu, minister to the king of Fadmavatl, whose name 
is not mentioned. From this it appears that about Bhavabhuti’a time 
Fadmavatl was probably the capital of a kingdom and an important seat of 
learning, to which students even from distant parts of the country used to resort. 
But the most important part of the information about Fadmavatl for which 
we are indebted to Blmvabhuti, k the description of the geographical 
surroundings of the city which he has given in the play referred to. From 
the minuteness and accuracy of the description Bhavabhfiri appear* to have 
lieen thoroughly familiar with the city and the country around it. As the re¬ 
ferences to Padmavutl in M&ati-mMhava supply the most important due to 
the location of its site, they deserve to be quoted here in detail 

msw*. (nrwrfHt n$fap i 

;— uttibw nTzifwt TnrmfTtqtnrf^aT i * » 

, . ottt on 

n^pn i wtn i 

1 W3Hun> TninsUtioii of Vuhn* Fttmnti, p, ITU. 
t jp Fr }Uiiin(i^rkDLr i=i jtf&fkro tu hip fcPiiJ fldLtioo u! F* 

* Thv ie«iw of tho piny \* hi th* dty tA Fmdtmmil 

* Modern* Iterar- _ . . . . . 

* Mttlufi LPr Bbamtalw'& sec“wl editiun. p. 1DL Wilson ill bis Tbmm MataS 

.iwt Jfffiftfcattt, Act nr truultlr* th* thuB: — 

Mnli.irrtriu‘Jii. tn bsftsto 

p,.rLn j wb+T- Lbr Siitdhu uJiil the Parti nnjut + 

Atirl iht'n rrbeek tho uva. 
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fwsuui vtwfv<dfetrfn i 

-4 

*trft fswfW srf^^rHqni- 



From Bhavabhuti's description we gather the fo Hawing information about 
the geographical position of Padmfi.va.ti:— 

(1) That Pa lima vat! wus enclosed by the two rivers Sindh ti and Pari (Cf. 
the word qf?^FT in the text quoted). 

(2) Not only was it enclosed by the two rivers, but it stood on their con¬ 
fluence (Cf. Muku nimbi's words in Act IV). 

(3) That there was a waterfall in the river Sindhu in the vicinity of the 
city. (fTZUPTT* in the original text means ‘(water) falling from a precipice 7 and 
not * falling of the banks ’ as Wilson understood it). 

(4) That the confluence of the Sindhu and the Madhurnati was not far 
away from the city, and that on this confluence was (a Ivnga of) Siva, known 
by the name Suvamabindu. 

(5) That the river La vans flowed close by the town.* 

1 ifJfcitf-ffidrffanj, I It. aeccwidi *ditibn, pp, n7|fi. 

Fur ir.hiLplHtiuEi quoted Muw bit Wilton p j Tkraire of H# ffindvt* MtikUt and Mtidha tu Art. l\ r 

Siudiiiim^;— 

Frcm tl» tad mount Sri Satin, I, ftaiaduniini, 

Ha* b flight, t h c royal city ISd.iuavat i, 

* * i * * * 

Huw wK.U' I hr prtw|rt.-ct Bpr0^m4iBll«fl BEid rock* 

Town*, village, nnrl tumkIh, and glittering Streams \ 

There where thm Ptfrft Ami I he Sindhu wind* 

Thit luwfiHi i&tld tvinplim pmuarlr* und gatca* 

And ipirt-Ji gf Vn*\ mavat1, Uh» 4 city, 

PfWifMtEUid fnint the sbitifl, n]j^ar, 

TimrlwJ in th* pure t m nt WAV n. 

Ttn*ni iknv* LatboIV frolic oLrcnni,_ _ 

Hihrk I liOfr I he bunk* of thr howu] Si m-3 h a faLI. 

Crushing in ihn urad* L r mining nirmfit, 

{Tho l*st two line* of WLkoif* kn^latiuis do noi oouvny ihr idea in the iprigcna] tr*U The correct 
tran^FatiuH wuujij be 

'Hem ip th«i waterfall in thi' Simlhy. tearing the earth.} 

WlktTtt meet (hr Shtrlhu and T.hf' MndhumaTf 
The holy fane of Sftanaulmidu 
Lord frf BhjiVini whtw 11 Ln*t hOPri imngv 
t» not uf mortal Inline. 

3 Mr, K. H. Uhruva ,rf Abniidftbml d™w* my Mti nhon t,, Jt r«a* i n t h e .-an 

Bkiulolt .in pMk*, of til,. IliH i-nitwy A.l>„ which martinn# Ihr rivers pari <uid 8miJI.ii, »' moinmi, ,y 

ft&ttsil. -I nf 4 Xttfn tics (/jAunifrtfi-iviir r| f * hilt ft ii.1 , *reui city («■ eonutitat.irg >L single aivnrh The 

veisi* Mem to 0i" city of P,ulmt»tt *iul iLi |nvdnrf*. It mns ihun : 

n,; trrojtrm f^WTCr ^«Vr eri: fifcp tflfaqfrim luvsnur; i 
irv ftfefdit 1ufrB>ej tjou fwni n.rwTfu^fwK vwmftdroiqll' ■ 
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H. H. Wifeon first identified Padmfivati with I'jjnyiiiP H'jjain); next he 
located it ' somewhere in the modern. Aurangabad or Berar t 1 as be thought 
it might be identical with Pndmitpurti, 2 the home of Bhavabhuri, which is 
described by the poet himself as situated in Vidarbha (Berar). But there is 
no ground for the identification of Padmavatl with Padmapura beyond a 
little similarity in name. Lastly* Wilson placed Padmavatl at the modern Bhagalpur 
on the Ganges, 

As the Tithnu Putdwi mentions Padmavatl, Kaiitipuri and Mathnru as 
capitals of the N«ga kingdom, Cunningham thought that the site of Padmfivati 
was to he looked for 1 within tome moderate distance of Mathura'. He, 
therefore, rejected Wilson’s identification and himself identified Padmftvati 
with the town of N&rw&r,* situated about 150 miles to the south of Mathum 
He based his concludes on the discovery of some Naga coma at Narwar, and 
on ita situation in the vicinity of the four rivers mentioned among the gen- 
graphica! surroundings of Padm&vatS in mutl-mUkw^ which he appears to 
have known from Wilson’s translation, Cunningham's identification, however, 
though much nearer the truth than Wilsons, still missed the exact place: fox the 
discovery of the Saga coins could prove nothing moie than that Narww 
formed ' part of the Kaga territory, while he lost sight of the precise details 
of the geographical position of PadmSvati, as one who approached the subject 
only* through Wilson's tmnfiktkra was likely to do/ But though His identi¬ 
fication of the town is not correct, he is entitled to the credit of having rightly 
identified the four river* Sindhu, Para, Havana Madkumuti in Bhavabhuti s 

description, with the modem river, Sind, Parbati, Nun and Malmar res¬ 
tively ■ The right identification of the city was reserved for Mr. M- V. tele, 
who identified it with Paw&y5 T (Pawak of the Gwalior Gazetteer maps), now 
ft tiny village about 25 .idles to the north-east of Narwar and some Mirim 
by cart track from the Da bra Station on the Great Indian Peninsula B^lway. 
The position of this village agrees so well with all the details given m 
mSdham, that there remains no doubt as to the cmctimi of ita identification 

with PadMYati* , * M1 

A reference to the map reproduced on PI. LV will show that, t w 't «gc 

stands on the confluence of the Sind and the Phrbati, jnnt m the fork formed 
by the two rivers. Abort two mile, to the south-west of the milage » a p.<r 
turesouc waterfall in the Sind at the spot indicated m the map. This u on- 
donhtedly the waterfall alluded to in JfSioS-JKfirto. Agate, about two mile, 
below piwavi the Mahnar joins the Siml a.al near the eonflnenna is a platform 
supporting a itVapt. Although the platform is_ much later than AfSiuS-mdiieua, 
„ obviously marks the s ite of Sovutnabind u Siv a refe rred tn in the work. The 
.( tt. ».«<«. Vet U. Jfatntl awl »*<*-"■ h «. “‘*1 

■ IlkL 

HVibimV Tithnu I'uram, iv 

if ^ H VnL IT t»p. U07f. iuid V+ Jf-/.. 21L 

.IVU-Crt/lrttitSlAliun ol .hr PW it. fa b* — ™ CO^HOt. „i th* 

tr*t bnoilittloji flbunt?,. 

*C, & A* VoL It. 

t MlakG*mMktv> *&m 4 pamiihkt in M^rltbJ t p. & 
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river Nun flows at a distance of nui more than four or five miles from Pawiya, 
Narwar also is shown in the same map, and it wifi be dear that the situation 
of this place which is not less than twenty-five miles from the confluence 
of the Sind and the Parbstl does not tally in any respect with that of Padmivati 
as described, in MfilatJ-nmdhai'fi. 


Besides the literary evidence cited above there are other proofs also in support 
of this identification. The archeological remains at PawSya, to lie described 
further on, show that it is the site of an ancient city which was in existence 
at least as early a* the 1st or 2nd century A.D. and continued to be hi a more 
OT less prosperous condition until at least the medieval period. From the 
numerous Nfiga coins that are found in the early brick ruins at the place, it 
is dear that the ancient city was for u long lime under the rule of the Nfigas, The 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta indicates that (he flourishing 
period i.f the Nagaa preceded that of the Guptas, a- Samndragttpta has in¬ 
cluded the name of Gapapati Nuga in the list of kings whom he violently 

exterminated. 1 One thus naturally expects to find among the ruins of a Saga 
capital traces of Gupta or pre-Gupta art, and tins expectation is not disappointed 
among the ruin? at PavvayS. At Narwar on the other hand there are m traces 

of any brick or atone monuments referable to the pre-n»dia>val period. Thus 

on the ground of monumental evidence also, Pawuvfi rather than Narwar, is 
to lie identified with PadmSvfltt 


Tradition also points to the same conclusion; for the people of Pawaya 
have preserved a story that their village is the city of PiulmSvatT which they 
beheve, was the capital of a large kingdom in ancient time,. The names 
of two kings, moreover. have survived in legend. One is Dhundapahi (Dhanya- 
pills ?) and the other Pimnupfik (Pimyapilla ?), The former of these, they sov 
was a universal mler (chalrawrtin) of PadiMvatl. One warm day while 
seated at court lie perspired, and feeling offended he ordered his servants to 
seize and chastise the sun, the cause of the trouble. Enraged at this bins- 
pbeun of the monarch, Yajaga Deri, the guardian deitv of the city, uttered, a 
curse to the effect that tie city would be subverted. The name of the dynasty 
to which tins Dun daps la belonged, is not recorded in the legend. ’ Lon* 
afterward* the city is said to have l#en under the ParamJtm* PnnnapSla was a 
prominent king of this line who founded the fort 2 and the stone qhat on the 
confluence of the Sind and the Parbati (PI. LVHo). The legend may be taken for 
what it IS worth. But this much of it may be accepted, «*., that Fawavfi i* the 
remnant id Fadmavftti, the capital of an ancient kingdom. 

StilJ another proof in favour of this identification is the name of the village 
P ""*y* " «“«* P “ j ™ P*w»J*. Pawlyj appears I,,. , corril Jrf 

abbrcviat.™ " f PatlnlSTatt - loins of A. ending wH of , ,,!ace- 

r.nm.- nviiijf changed into ivijid is Mon in nn inscription dated v.». 1941. disccyered 
by me at hnmayii, a place about 40 mill* thc soutll p aweyfi ^ 

* Fieri, 'rwjltfrl Iliicrij.tu)n 3 , p. 13, 

tbr 01 ,,Jrt K “ Mb ”“ J *• “• ..r s„.„, »t 
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THE SITE OF PAUHAVATl 

inscription gives the Tmme of the place a* Samsvati which has obviously been 
corrupted into SurwSyU. The prefix ' Padam ’ appears to have been addwl to 
1 Pa wav A * in memory of the original longer form of the name. 

The foregoing proofs taken together are manifestly sufficient to ^ taVlS ( 
the identity of Fawfiya and Padmavati, The phrase J the Kagas of Narwat 
coined by Cunningham to denote * the Sagas of Padmavati is t ut «re 

miSt Th^archaeulogioal remains at PawiiyS. so far as I am aware, ve *>t 
hitherto been described by any srchieologist. The ruined » ™ -Wh 
of Pawlra stands covers an area of some tiro square ™ 

rtr * i rrr s-„5 rjr« “ 

JLd in the fort formed by the coafluenee of the Surd ^ “ 

extend bevond the two rivers, indicating that the city proper stood m the > 

SS£ spread beyond it. Brick ,vailing is found under groin,d a, seve^d 
plores in the area covered by the ruins and the ground all over is studi _ 
with pieces of old brick. The ruins have long served u quarries for rnc 
: Halid village houses. Indeed nil the bourns at PnwW and a. be two 

•rii. ininn villaves PSnehora and Chhidori on the other side of the Srnd. are 

i “X"- ru rswsix— 
-.sr-r-sr——a 
rr?*; fits 
StcaM :vz fififit- ~ - - - 

are defaced and doubtful. -on Inti ires raimim* in date 

Lying scattered among tht? r ^ nS, t0 ^ e ’ i ^ e V Gll ta the most interesting 

fri*m the Ut or i*ud centuij A. . ^ , r t Ivine in a 

arris ej ^ 

IK- iTtrotn^fZt 

SL*!, ^LT rr arm is also chipped. From fcj ff * ** “ 
r 111 __ -rr;-X mil -|„ h =- ID More tommtsncsng 

* In Ibe «w«w»P* or ”® lc,n,i d * el " Bl “ l J ^ ilaj on wSiirlt, w*mu>ny '* ps-ffor ™** 1 

to —" 

«****** - •- 4 40 meMarc , 
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left, it would appeal that the hand was raised up to the shoulder* The left 
hand is lowered and is grasping a money bag. Only a small part of it is broken. 
A well defined fold of flesh is portrayed around the' throat and another fold 
below the chest, both treated in a very conventional manner. The dress 
consists of a waist-cloth and a scarf. The former reaches down below tile knees 
and is tied round the waist by a plain band knotted in front. Folds of the 
■ cloth hang between the legs and are visible from both the front and the back. 
The scarf or upper garment has one of its ends wrapped round the left arm 
and the other end crosses the fore-arm and hangs behind in folds. The sacred 
thread {yajndpavlta) pas** across the belly. The ornaments comprise a rich 
necklace consisting of a number of jewel or pearl strings knotted and hanging 
down in tussek on the back, an armlet on the right arm, and a bracelet on 
the left wrist. There was a plain nimbus round the head, which has left its traces 
on both sides of the neck. The modelling of the figure is ungraceful and the 
execution k rough. 

1 lie front face of the pedestal is inscribed. The inscribed face measures 

1 G'xO", The upper edge of the pedestal is worn away and some vowel marks 
m the first line of the inscription have disappeared or become indistinct. The 
language of the inscription is Sanskrit, which however contains a few solecisms, 1 
and the characters are Bruhml of the 1st or 2nd century A.I). This age is 
aj.w borne out by the style of the sculpture. The inscription contains « lines 
i-i writing and the text is in prose. It records the installation of the Imn"e 

of Maplihadra (Maiiidhndm},* on the 12th day of the 2nd fortnight of summer 
hi the year 4, during the reign of King Sivamuadi, by the members of an 

assembly, devoted to the deity. In the latter portion, it invokes the blessing 

of the god on the donors of the image whose names are specified. The 

inscription reads :— r 


Text (for facsimile, see PI. LV1), 

^1, [Efi*j Sivafnajmdtsya samva[tea]re cliaturthfeM 

giidlshma-pukslife 1 ] dvftiye 2 dfl]vas(fi] 1 

2 . dv&BprSe] 10 2 etnsyn purvuy[e] gaushthyS ManlWradra-bbaktt garbha- 

sukhitob BhagavatS e 

3. MaoETjbhadraya pratimg pmtbhthSpayamti (1*) Gausthyam Bhasava 

ayu balarb vi chain kalv[a]nabhyu- ' J nagR'a 

LK.i“'22s. *-w-» mm. 

U. vasya da. 

<my reiB " i09Cri!>,i0 " “*« ■ —•» from 


In tbt truiwript Riven Mow iiie raimutns in the nrbrfnll w, .."ZT-!- 

MwUnr-WUlIkmV Dtetiommr gw v^ihfrvlr, i T Wrtctod - 

,b, cri*i., u j „w. ******* ** t! * “*• 0( " rt K«b««, 


Th, nmrk< of than h,™ f*co me Uuhnbvt t> v 

Thi» word u engTArnt above the lino 


Tl "' 1 ***7 of tb- Ujjper of tb* -t«xr. 
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Another interesting sculpture is a monolithic palm-capital (PL LYIld} lying 
in a field ticar a large brick-mound about a mile to the north-west of the village 
and a short dL-,tanee from the northern hank of the ParbatJ river. The sculpture 
in of white sand-stone fairly well polished on the surface. The capital is shaped 
like a cylinder tapering towards the top. covered with three courses of palm- 
leaves, with a closed bud at the top and bunches of fruit in the intervals 
between the leaves. The top-bud and the uppermost course of leaves point 
upwards while the other two courses point downwards. A lion rampant is 
seated on a leaf in the lowermost course. The capital is in a mutilated con¬ 
dition, the preserved portion measuring o'.T in length. The pointed top of 
the bud, many of the leaves, the head of the lion and the base of the capital 
have broken off. The base is, however, sufficiently preserved to show a circular 
mortice which clearly indicate? that the capital must have crowned a pillar. 

I searched for the shaft of the expected pillar in the vicinity but did not 
succeed in recovering it. Excavations of the surrounding ground may perhaps 
reveal it. 

The top of the brick-mound near which the capital is lying, has been 
tampered with, at the point where a small pit and traces of a later platform in 
which lime mortar and plaster have been used, are 'visible. But the lower 
portion of the body of the mutual appears to be intact. Halfway up the 
same mound is lying a four-aided bracket capital, One of its sides is plain 
and a dwarf {kwteka) with hands upraised is carved on each of the three 
remaining sides. The necks of the dwarfs are adorned with necklaces somewhat 
in the Gupta style. The top of the capital is rough dressed. The sculpture 
appears to belong to the late Gupta period- It is possible that at thia spot there 
once stood a stupa »r a temple with a toraiid and a column connected with it. 

In a field, a short distance from the mound, there are fragments of 
some figural and foliage sculpture referable to the Gupta age. The peasants 
of Pawfiyu have collected some broken images, most of them in the lute 

Gupta style, on a kaehchA platform, towards the north of the village. These, 
they say! have been picked up from the neighbouring fields. Among them 
is the lower portion of a statue of a mother and child, seated on a mamcltaia 
or chair, somewhat resembling the statues of the Seven Mothers, in t e 
Besiiflgav museum. Another image represents Nantdi with a human body mu 

a bull's head. I aim saw lying under a tree a small votive statue of a 
seated Buddha, with the Buddhist creed in characters of the "tk or Sth century 
A.l). inscribed on the pedestal. 

The fragmentary relics described above cover the period from the 1st 

or 2nd century A.D. to the 7th or 8tb century A.D The buddings that 
arc still standing belong to a later period. Most prominent among t esc is 
th e fort with h stone <fMt. built juafc in the fork formed by the confluence 
of the ®nd and the Parbati (Pl. LYITo). Tradition assigns .he foundation of 

the fort to Pimnapiihi. a Pam mam prince ; but in its P«*>* form lt “ Sftul 
ro have been the work of the Kackhwuhas of Narwar, who were tributaries 

of the throne at Delhi. The fort is built mostly of back laid in mortor, .mI 
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bricks? quarried front the more ancient mins being visible here and there in the 
structure. It covers an area of about 40 acres. The wail is strengthened with 
a number of bastions all in brick. There is only one main entrance, in tine 
north-west corner and a small postern door in the south-east corner leading 
to the stone <j/wf behind. The mahals or palaces in the fort ore now fallen 
to ruins, and the whole fort area is covered up with jungle. 

There arc numerous indications of Pawilyfi having been in the possession of the 
Muhammadans in mediaeval rimes, Remains of at least five maqharm and a 
mosque apart from loss important ruins stand within a mile’s distance of the 
village. Most of them ere of brick and lime mortar and consist of domed 
rooms devoid of any special architectural merit. From their style they appear 
to be of the early Mughal period. 

Another building worthy of mention in the vicinity of Pa way a is a temple 
of Siva known as Dhflme&var Alahfidevfl, situated about two miles to the south-west 
of the village, near the waterfall in the Sind to which 1 have alluded above. 
It is a fairly large building of stone, brick and mortar, set on a high stone 
plinth and approached by flights of steps on three sides. The temple faces 
approximately east and comprises a aanctum, an antamla, a mUtumaiidapa and 
an entrance porch. The tnanfapa is divided into a nave and two aisles and 
is a two storeyed building surmounted by a dome. The cell is crowned by 
a spire, and the porch by a root in the Bengal style (PL LVlIIa). This temple 
is apparently about three centuries old. It is said to have been built bv Bir 
Singh Deo, a Bundela Chief of Orchha who nourished in the reign of the Emperor 
Jahangir. In the bed of the stream below and overlooking the waterfall is a 
solid building locally known as the NauchauM (PL LVTUh), The edifice is 
traditionally believed to date from the time of Prithvfraja Chauhan of Delhi, 
but its construction hardly bears out this tradition ; more probably it k contemporary 
with the Dhibnesvar Temple. 

A small platform supporting a stone lityu and very probably marking the 
site of Suvamabindu in the UntatUnddhava, has been alluded to above as lying 
about two miles to the east of Pawayfi on the confluence of the Sind and the 
Malm nr, The platform is built in stone and lime mortar with a certain pro¬ 
portion of older bricks. It rises in two steps and at the western end is about 
5 feet in height. The top of the platform measures 17'X 16'. The littfja 
»PP<»rs to be old, but the dSfoiUw is made up of plaster and is evidently modem. 
The tower portion of a statue of u mother and a child seated on a mamchaka 
k lying at the foot of the platform. The stylo of the anklets and the girdle 
which the mother is wearing point to the late Gupta period as the date ■ A this 
statue. The platform occupies precisely the position of the Suvamabindu Siva 
described in the MfiktUrndham and, although the present platform is un¬ 
doubtedly a later structure, there is every reason to believe that it marks the 
site of the older monument. 

To summarise the foregoing remarks, the geographical position of PawSyi 
agrees in all respects with that of Fadmilvati in the 8th century as described 
by Bhavabhuti. The brick remains and the fragments of sculptures scattered 
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among them attest tlie existence here ol an extensive city from at least the 
first or second century A D. down to the late Gupta period. The numerous 
Naga coins found in the rains further prove that the city was long under the 
away of the ^ugas. All these proofs combined, establish the identity of Pawiiya 
with PadmSvatT of the Vishit u Parana and of the M0a8-tnadh(iv<i of BhavabhQti. 
This identification is supported by legend as well as by the present name of 
the place. Legend has preserved the memory of a powerful kingdom with 
its capital located here* and also of ParamSra and Eachhwaha rulers. The 
maqbaras and other Moslem monuments indicate that the place was occupied 
bv the Muhammadans in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I he site in 
well worthy of trial excavations, which, if fruitful, would be likely to throw 
light on the obscure history of the Nagaa. 


M. B. Uahdf. 
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INSCRIBED SWORDS IN THE DELHI 
MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


-♦-- 

I N ilie year 1913- ^ a considerable number of very interesting exhibits were 
acquired for the Delhi Museum of Archaeology, and among them were three 
inscribed swords of 'All Martian Khan, SbShjahan, and Aurangneb respectively. 1 
The swords were purchased from curio dealers, who knew nothing of their 
history, and consequently the very little information we have about them is 
chiefly to be derived front their inscriptions. 

1 ‘AI& Martian KInin's stcordr It is a curved bladed sw'ord, of the type 
usually called a scimitar. The blade, made of faidad (steel) with excellent 
jaukars (watering), and inlaid with gold at the back, measures 71" in length 
and l|'m breadth. The liilt has an ivory grip with a gold plated cross-guard 
inlaid with enamel, and a pommel shaped like the head of a nun. The wooden 
sc ah bard is covered! with red velvet and furnished with a gold mounting and 
two sling rings, ornamented with inlaid work like the. cross-guard of the hilt. 

The sword contains two inscriptions written in nastafliq characters and 
inlaid in gold, one being on the back and the other on a fate of the blade. 

Ineeriptim on the back of the blade* * 

Jjj ij‘LhL*j a£L* «JJl jli. il ^d 

. * . . . ii* 

Translation. 

u This sword of honour had the honour of (bestowal) by Hi- Majesty Shah 
'Abbas (may God perpetuate his country and his kingdom) on the slave *A1T 
Hardan Khun. The year.... 1 

As indicated by the inscription, the sword was presented by Shah ‘Abbas 
Safari the King of Persia (1587-1629) to All Marrlan Hun. The latter w; s 
a native of Persia whose real name was ‘All Mardan Beg. Hu was the son 

1 For fltbrr oxhlbitfl, see A *#»?! fit part *rl ttw ^luhiiiiimadHii and British 

Honumrait*, Nuribni Cbule* for thv yv&r ending 3kt Harcb 1£H4, pfv 

* pEutvUXp rtgun? L 
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ofj an old, and faithful servant of Shah ‘Abbas, named Gan] AIT Khan, who 
bad received the title of Arjmcmd Baba from his patron sovereign, and had 
been appointed by him first Governor of Kiraifm and afterwards of tjandhfir, 
when the latter place was taken from the Emperor Jahangir in the year 1052 
A. H, 1 f 1022-3 A.D,}. After the death of Gan] ‘Ali Khan, ‘All Mardan Khan 
was appointed Governor of QandhSr in his place in the year 1034 A.JL (1(124- 
5 A.D,), and the titles of Khan and Baba II were conferred upon him. But 
disgusted with the tyranny of Shah Safi (1029-42), the grandson and successor 
of Shall ‘AMms, he surrendered Qandhiir to the emperor Shahjahan in the year 
1047 A.H. (1037-8 A.D.). and took refuge in Delhi, where he was received with 
great honour and raised to the high Tank of Ami roil-uinurSc 

It appears that the sword was presented to ‘All Mar Jan Khari after he 
was made Governor of Qandhar, as he is addressed in the inscription by the 
title <* *f ‘ fMii ’ f which was conferred upon him with that appointment. It 
wn> apparently brought to India in the year 1047 A.H. (1G37-S A.D.), when 
he took refuge at the court of jjfhfihiahatt, Later on it came into the possession 
of Bn Ada t ‘All jjjfaftn, the NawSb of Oudh (1798-1814), who inscribed name 
on its blade in the year 1214 A.H. (1799-1800 A.D.) 

Inscn jition on a face of the Hade. 

jM JL* li 

ic m* -^y 

Translation, 

w O 'All the exalted! 

Waziru-l-Mulk Nawiib Sa'Sdat All Khiin Bahadur 1214 A.II. (1799-1800 A.I).)" 

2. &Adhjah&n’& word* This sword has u slightly curved blade made of 
sakheUi.* measuring 2’ 8| w long and 1" wide and bearing a small engraving 
of an umbrella, the emblem of royalty, inlaid in gold. 

The hilt with cross-guard and circular pommel is inscribed with the ninety- 
nme attributes of God, inlaid in gold. The Persian inscription, also inlaid in 
gold letters at the back of the blade, records that the sword belonged to the 
Emperor Sldihiahan. It is engraved in naata l tiq character- and runs as follows : _ 

*ui JjWj *UW *Jt I 

JW * f - jt lr^ *- * ^i\j _-» 


1 ftruli^iih SAmah of Abdll-L Hnmvf Lfllififi, !V™*n text [fliti, Vo}, II, M-7. 

1 Maafcirmt-umari, P> r«wi test {&),. M,\ Vnl. It, pp. 7W-W7 f KVioCi History of Ivdia. VoL Vlf. 
r- 64 . 

1 Bw* plate LlX figure £, 

• Sakhdd u mi InJiiin arm tu . Lind .if 5 treL It Is di*tmgiiL»h.-d fmm fautaJ in Uh prtijirrtins 

,if trin« eliw-«i' -inU having » Itwtre. while li* klfeir w brittle and rontnin- veins or »irc*Lj running 
llirougii it wMdt ins called f^nknn (watering). 







t f I,VTK LlJi, 



INSCRIBED SWORDS IS THE DELHI MUSEEJJ. 


r-i.« M.H 'i" ruml fc ll i|i. HIT--* -HP Hi* *hx** , ...Hi I ■■■ HtlW Mill. 
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Tramteiim- 

“ There is no God but Allah and Huhhnmraad is His prophet. This is 
the chief sword of the second Sahibqiran (Lord of the happy oonsteUntion) the 

King champion of faith, the emperor of sen and laud (named) SMhjnh&n. 

Nnsrat Bahhsh (the bestnwer of victory).” 

The letters and figures written disconnectedly at the end of ihe inscrip¬ 
tion have some mysterious meaning not apparent; while Nnarat Bukhsh (the 
best owe r of victorv) itpjjears to he the name of the sword. It is a lung standing 
practice with Muhammadans to give names to their favourite weapons, especially 
their swords. Dhnffiqdr, the name of a two-edged sword of 'AJi, the son-in-law 
of the Prophet, is well known throughout the Muhammadan world. Abulfazl, 
the prime minister and historian of the emperor Akbar, says " All weapons 
for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank is assigned to them. 
Thus there aTe thirty swords, {khdgah swords) one of which is daily sent to His 
Majesty's sleeping apartments ,' 1 

3 . jiuFQH/jstfb'8 sn'Ofd.~ It is a curved bladed sword, with th( jmiiluutj 
that one face of its blade contains janhare of {anted and the other the lustre 
of sakhela. A sword of this kind is called oAap m Indian dialect. The blade 
which is inscribed with the names of God and ‘All and beam a small 
engraving of an umbrella inlaid in gold, measures 2 ' 10 §” in length and 1 jj m 
breadth/ The punch mark on the blade near the hilt contains the following 

words — 

l M r - it* 

T rawlution. 

iC 'Alamgir the Emperor, champion of the faith, 1112 A.H. (ldK)-l A.D.) 

The hilt with cross-guard and circular pommel, which is inlaid with gold 
and silver, is not the original one, which is said to have been sold to Baron 
Eothschild, The scabbards of Nos, 2 and 3 are modern and are not of special 
inttre^t. 


ZAF Aft II ASS AN. 


Jill t EnslUh* tnuiilatioa by Bk^lunallli, Toll, p, mo 

r Sw ( lfttf L]X figure If. 
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SHPOLA STUPA, KHYBER. 


S OME 2? miles to the West-North-West of Peshawar and a few yards to 
the north of the road leading to Landikotal in the Ehybei pass, is a rock which 
rises to about a hundred feet above the level of the surrounding fields and 
thus dominates the valley around. On this rock is situated a stupa, which 
seen from the south-east seems to be entire, but which in reality is almost 

completely ruined on the remaining sides. (Pi. LX. a and b.) In this respect, 

as also in some others which we shall notice presently, it resembles the slUpa 
near Usman Khattur which stands out as a landmark in the Taxila valley. 

The Shpola Stupa lies near the village of Sultan Khel in the neighbourhood 
of Lftlabeg. The name is probably old, but is not referred to either in the 
accounts of the Greek historians of Alexander’s invasion or in the itineraries 
of the Chinese pilgrim* Fa-Hien and Hiiun-Thsaiig. That the place was 

formerly situated in the kingdom of Uandhare is, however, fairly certain from the 
description given by these writers. It is equally clear that the stupa was one 
of the most important in this kingdom, if we may judge frem the profuse*** of 
its gg^ decoration and its situation on the great ancient trade route, The 

pity Is that it cannot be identified with any monument mentioned in the 

Buddhist records. , 

The only account of this monument that I know of, k contained in a paper 

read by William Simpson before the Bayed Institute «/ Brttush Architects in 
January 1B80, 1 and even here we find only it passing notice of it without any 
measurement*, drawings or photographs. In view of its size and the well preserved 
character of its details, the account which 1 am now able to publish 
of it will, I believe, be of considerable interest. Thank* to the courtesy and kind¬ 
ness of Mr. Pears, I.C.S., Political Agent, Khyber. who accompanied me on my 
visit to the site, I was able to inspect it in person in January last. Needless 
to say that but for Mr. Pears* assistance it would have been impossible for me 
to bring away photographs and measurements of the Stupa, ns it is situated 
in Independent territory. 

[t will lie seen from rhe plan (Pi LSI) that the Stupa is raised on a rectan¬ 
gular plinth supported at the bottom by a massive ret ainin g wall founded on 

1 rni"*. w /. a. urw su. pi*- 404 L 
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solid rock which, at the X.-E. corner, is eti.ll standing to a height of 25 
feet. This rectangular plinth is built in three slightly receding tiers and 
decorated with mouldings of the familiar "torus and scotia' F form. The 
uppermost of these tiers on the east side is divided into thirteen hays 
flunked by pilasters with semi-Corinthian capitals about S' l>" high. Three of 
these bays, namely one at each corner and rhe third in the middle, were built 
as niches 6' It" deep. In all the bays, including the niches, trades are found 
of a central image of a seated or standing Buddha with two devotees or 
attendants on either side. Above this was the berm or circumumInflatory path 
nearly IS feet ill width. The dome of the stupa springs from a short cylindrical 
drum which is 8 9 high and adorned at the base by torus and scotiu mouldings 
surmounted by a continuous frieze of small seated Buddhas, i’ 0 1 * high. These 
images, as well as the figures and mouldings in the bay’s already mentioned, 
bear traces of crimson and yellow paint. The top of the drum is ornamented 
with a moduliim cornice which projects 1' 10i' beyond rhe base of the dome, 
while the body of the dome itself is relieved by a. dentil cornice at a height 
of some 7 feet above the base, which results in the optical illusion that the 
lower part of the dome seems to curve inwards to a flight extent. The top 
of the dome is crowned by the remains of a modern picket hut and no traces 
are discernible at present of rhe old relic chamber. But the Khan of the 

neighbouring village whom I questioned on the subject, averred that, in his grand¬ 

father's time, there existed a square chamber :it the top and that a few gold 
coins were obtained from it. All that one sees now, however, to support this state¬ 
ment is two trenches taken endwise, probably bv some one in search of relics. 

The dome of the stiipa is nearly 100 feet in diameter and 45 feet in height. 
It is probable that the stair leading to the top of the base was on the north 

hi e a* mentioned by Simpson/ but not much ia left ol it at the present 

m ',.. Llke , “* ? h “ Uar Tope - tLe Sh P° U SH ipa « built of massive limestone 
Jl 6 * 'tlj 1 ?** 9t intervening and with an inner core of rough rubble 

Ming. I be face seems to have been finished off with a coaling of stucco winch 
at places ia more than an inch in thickness. 

In its conspicuous situation, its general plan, and in rhe magnitude and 
a rengt o its construction, tkp Shpoln Stupa bears a .striking resemblance to 
the stupa winch dominates the volley of Taxila and also dates apparently from 
about the same period, namely the third or fourth century A.D. e 

Among other remains m the immediate neighbourhood of this building I 
noticed a few small stupa* and a monastery, all to the north. Remains of 
earb' moimmems are nho traceable on a hill about a hundred yards to the 
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